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Presidential nominating conventions. At 

this date, however, the third-term issue is 
fast assuming an importance far greater even than 
farm relief and completely out of sight of the fading 
prohibition question. It bids fair to hold the center 
of the stage until November, 1928, unless President 
Coolidge fulfills the prophecy so confidently made 
during the last week by William Randolph Hearst 
and refuses to run again. That prophecy, inciden- 
tally, marks a radical departure from the curiously 
steadfast allegiance which the volatile Mr. Hearst 
has vouchsafed Mr. Coolidge heretofore; it has set 
many a tongue wagging in political circles. Our own 
guess is that Mr. Hearst believes himself to be read- 
ing aright the handwriting on the wall and is taking 
the lead in championing the two-term tradition in 
order to be in a better position to trade his influence 
should the President withdraw or should Senator 
Reed of Missouri become the Democratic nominee. 
But he must have faith in his assumption that the 
American public will not tolerate over eight years for 
one man in the White House or he would never have 
come out so flat-footedly at this stage of the game. 


LEVEN months have yet to run before the 


Of less practical but greater academic significance 
is the debate between Walter Lippmann and Profes- 
sor Munro of Harvard in the last issue of the Forum. 
Professor Munro belittles the importance of the 
third-term tradition because of his confidence in the 
ability of the American electorate to discriminate’ 
against potential dictators. His argument, however, 
centers largely around the nonaggressive personality 
of President Coolidge, and hence loses much of its 
force when measured against the arguments on 
principle which Mr. Lippmann very ably advances. 
The latter, while not new, skillfully traverse the 
whole gamut of objections to a third term from the 
power of patronage to the unfortunate discourage- 
ment of ambitious and useful public servants who 
may forever be barred from attaining the highest 
goal. They are to us the more convincing. However, 
the professor makes one point with which we agree 
fully — namely, that it is futile to argue whether a 
part of a term constitutes a full term or whether only 
two elective terms should come-within the scope of 
the tradition. This is a hairsplitting argument 
which seems to us useful only to excuse and not 
explain. 
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A Bulls-eye for Hoover 


ECRETARY HERBERT HOOVER’S Missis- 

sippi flood control program, as outlined in a 
report to President Coolidge, strikes a happy com- 
promise between proposals sponsored by opposing 
schools of engineers. For years 
opinion in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, where the peril of flood is 
seldom forgotten, has been 
sharply divided as to the most 
effective methods of controlling 
the waters of the great river. 
One school has insisted on 
levees only. The other has con- 
tended that levees should be 
discarded and a system of 
spillways or by-passes installed. The Hoover recom- 
mendations incorporate the merits of both systems 
into a proposal for higher and wider levees, exten- 
sion of dikes along some of the Mississippi’s most 
turbulent tributaries, levee safety valves in the 
form of spillways, and “the possible erection of 
emergency flood basins.” 

Since the rampage of the Father of Waters this 
year aroused the whole country, the possibility of a 
prolonged fight in Congress over technical details 
of flood control has loomed as an obstacle to speedy 
legislation. By welding the best points of all pro- 
grams into one plan, unquestionably sound in 
theory and application, the Secretary of Com- 
merce has supplied a common meeting ground for 
flood-control experts, expedited the work of Con- 
gress, and added one more achievement to his long 
career of excellent public service. 





Tardieu Clouds the Issue 


AN D now comes M. André Tardieu who speaks 
right out in meeting and tells us quite frankly 
what he and his countrymen think of us. Inter- 
viewed in the Nation’s Business, the official organ 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, he 
says, among other things: 


The trouble with most Americans is that they 
honestly believe they are better than the men of 
other lands, because they have more worldly 
goods. Your. pride of race, which has increased 
since the war, your wonderful assurance that 
you alone know what is right, makes it very diffi- 
cult for European nations to love you despite all 
your fine qualities, your idealism and generosity. 

Our woes — and much of your prosperity — are 
the result of a war of unparalleled ferocity and mag- 
nitude. It lasted 52 months, during only eight of 
which the United States was really in the fight. Of 
the other 44 months, you spent 32 in neutrality and 
12 in military inactivity. Having acquired half 
the gold in existence and abandoned us as soon as 


victory made her safe, America seems to think 
herself called upon to give us gratuitous and 
reproachful advice. 


We do not object very strenuously to this sub- 
acid comment. Candor compels the admission that 
there is something in what he says, and in any case 
it is good for us to see ourselves as others see us. 
Such plain speaking as this is more healthy than 
parasangs of diplomatic, hollow courtesies. 

But we fail to follow Brother Tardieu’s logic 
when — having explained Franco-American mis- 
understandings and dislikes — he dismisses the debt 
question with a Gallic shrug: “No French govern- 
ment will ever take the responsibility of binding 
France for sixty-two years. Our people would never 
understand, and our parliament would never ap- 
prove. The debt agreement is dead.” 

The fact that a borrower does not like his creditor, 
that he finds him — as M. Tardieu finds Americans 
— “proud, preachy, and arrogant,” that he sees 
him as a distinctly unlovable person is natural al- 
though doubtless unfortunate; but such a dislike 
does not — as we understand it — justify the bor- 
rower in canceling his debts. Our unpleasant na- 
tional characteristics are not the point at issue. The 
crux of the debt-settlement dispute is not the degree 
of our disagreeableness, but whether France pro- 
poses to pay, and if so, when and how. What is 
the French theory of debt settlement anyhow? 

A new shuffle and deal, answers M. Tardieu. No 
Government can bind France for sixty-two years, 
he says. We pause here to ask, “Why not?” There 
is no reason in financial history or practical politics 
against the long-term bond. Surely M. Tardieu, 
who believes devoutly in collecting from the Soviet 
sums borrowed by Czarist Russia, would not deny 
the principle of continuity of obligations under suc- 
cessive Governments. The obligation does not die 
with the persons contracting it. Why should not a 
Government agree to spread the payment of an 
acknowledged debt over a long term of years in 
order to ease the burden, confident that succeeding 
generations will play the game? 

We suspect that M. Tardieu’s rhetoric is fustian 
and that he knows it. He is working the old familiar 
dodges, with more apparent frankness and good will 
than most of his colleagues, but with the same end 
in view. We should neither be annoyed by M. 
Tardieu nor deceived by him. He is a clever fellow 
not always above suspicion, essentially a shrewd 
trader. Just now he is making the gesture of walk- 
ing out of the door. After a while he will come back 
with an alternative proposal, and perhaps on that 
occasion instead of calling us Pharisees and money- 
grubbers he will lavish his eloquence in praise of our 
noble idealism and generosity. That ought to please 
us so much that we would agree to take fifty cents 
on the dollar. 


= 
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The Deadlock at Geneva 


T this writing the Geneva deadlock looks more 
serious than at any time during the last month. 
Pride, national pride, seems to be the great stum- 
blingblock. The British know just what they want 
—as few 10,000-ton cruisers as possible and as 
many small cruisers as will give them an ample 
patrol fleet. The Americans are not quite clear as to 
what they want — except parity. The British are 
willing to grant parity but not superiority. The 
Americans apparently have no use for a lot of small 
cruisers, but think it would be fine to achieve parity, 
that is, cruiser parity in terms of tonnage, by build- 
ing a tonnage of 10,000-ton cruisers equal to the 
total tonnage of small British cruisers. The British 
say this will give the United States superiority. 
The Americans ask how else we are to achieve parity 
if you insist on small cruisers when we don’t want 
small cruisers but can use large ones. Here the naval 
officers get into a first-class argument over the rela- 
tive fighting merits of all sorts of ships of different 
sizes without reaching any conclusion except a 
firmer conviction than ever that they won’t be 
outdone by the other side. This attitude is at once 
reflected in the press of both nations, with the re- 
sult that national pride dictates a stubbornness on 
the part of both delegations at Geneva. And no one 
as yet has been big enough to say officially that 
parity is not and never can be an absolute thing, 
that it must be approximate, and that the issue at 
stake is no longer one of principle, but one of 
almost insignificant detail. 

We have the greatest respect for the admirable 
views expressed by Mr. Garvin of the London Od- 
server who so eloquently appeals for an agreement. 
He has no illusions either as to Great Britain’s 
minimum necessities nor as to the force of national 
pride, but he sees more clearly apparently than do 
the delegates in Geneva, Mr. Gibson perhaps ex- 
cepted, the hideous results of failure. These have 
never been sufficiently stressed. In fact, the Ameri- 
can public can look on them with some complacency 
because of fabulous wealth and a state of mind which 
would almost welcome a great naval armament race 
provided blame could be laid on someone else’s 
shoulders. None the less an unlimited race in 
cruisers now, followed as it surely would be by a 
battleship competition after the expiration of the 
Washington Agreement, can hold out nothing but 
sinister possibilities. Surely the responsible states- 
men of both nations must see this outcome unless 
the Geneva conference succeeds. 

We take little stock in the alleged unfair report- 
ing of the conference by the American press. As we 
have pointed out before, a conference held in the 
open as this one has been, without any prior ex- 
change of views or tentative agreements, is subject 
to the very pitfalls from a press point of view into 


which this one has fallen. Reporters are human, and 
when urged by their editors for a daily feature story 
from Geneva, ‘it is inevitable that they should give 
undue importance to gossip. Compared with the 
French attacks on President Wilson during the 
peace conference, the alleged misrepresentations of 
the British position have been negligible. 


The Second A. E. F. 


HESE are days when every dawn is significant 
as an anniversary to veterans of the A. E. F. 
Nine years ago American divisions were driving the 
Germans northward out of the Chateau-Thierry 
bulge and back across the Vesle. 
On July 18, 1918, two American 
divisions, the First and Second, 
operating with a French unit of 
black Colonials, slashed a deep 
dent in the German line south 
of Soissons in a terrific battle 
that marked the turning point 
of the war. From that date for- 
ward the enemy flung no more 
offensives at the Allied front. 
From now until the middle of November every 
day will bring back to American veterans vivid 
memories of St. Mihiel, the Ourcq, the Vesle, and the 
bitter struggle through the rain-soaked tangles of 
the Argonne. These memories have more significance 
this year than usual, for in September thousands of 
American veterans will return to France for the 
American Legion convention. We hope that from 
this gathering of old comrades in arms a new under- 
standing will arise, that French and American 
veterans will recall the generous spirit of the war, 
the quick sympathy and enthusiasm with which in 
those days we were greeted, the respect and admira- 
tion we felt for the glorious army of France and the 
unbreakable spirit of the French people, that all the 
pin pricks, all the lost illusions, all the dreary post- 
war cynicism will fade before the fresh reminders 
that once we fought side by side in a good cause, that 
we were proved together in the crucible of war. 





Shutting the Church Doors 


EV. CALEB R. STETSON, the rector of 
Trinity Church, in the yearbook of the parish 
discusses the growth of divorce in this country and 
the weakening of the old respect for the sanctity of 
marriage. We are quite in agreement with most of 
his arguments as to the real peril contained in the 
modern attitude toward marriage, but we have very 
grave doubts as to the merits of his remedy. He 
suggests drawing a sharp distinction between civil 
and church marriages and refusing “Christian mar- 
riage to those who are not our people, and who 
merely want a church wedding, or who like the 
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beauty of our service.” This, he thinks, would tend 
to establish a devout attitude toward marriage. 

Somehow this suggestion seems curiously un- 
happy, a confusion of cause and effect which arrives 
nowhere. Clearly the church or any individual 
clergyman has the right to control the manner and 
fashion in which the wedding service is solemnized. 
The Prayer Book states that marriage is “not by 
any to be entered into inadvisedly or lightly; but 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the 
fear of God,” and the church is justified in insisting 
on decorum and in refusing its services to obviously 
flippant and light-minded applicants. But that is a 
very different thing from shutting the doors of the 
church against all “who are not our people.” Rather, 
it seems to us, the doors of the church should be 
opened and the function of the clergy in religious 
wedding ceremonies made more important. 

The public is less at fault and the church more at 
fault in this matter than such critics as Mr. Stetson 
are willing to admit. The public indifference is in- 
creased by the aloofness of a church which Mr. 
Stetson now proposes shall withdraw still farther 
from the rough current of modern life. How can the 
public be blamed for indifference to a church so 
lukewarm in the passionate business of religion that 
its clergymen wish merely to conserve its beautiful 
services for the benefit of “us” and deny them to 
the gentiles? 

If the church were more eager to convince or re- 
convince the public that marriage is a holy sacra- 
ment, it would move toward positive results which 
never can be obtained by the proud negations of 
Mr. Stetson. A public so convinced will seek the 
blessing of the church and seek it devoutly. And 
then perhaps marriage will be again regarded as a 
solemn life contract and not something to be lightly 
entered into and dissolved at will. 


Photographic Plates 
N j RS. JAMES STILLMAN is a lady who can 


take her publicity or leave it. For a long time 
she has withstood the slings and arrows of outrageous 
newspapers with a practical fortitude, but evidently 
her patience has its metes and bounds. There is a 
place, she feels, where one’s responsibilities as a 
public character leave off and quiet home life begins. 
So when moving-picture and other camera men 
insisted on photographing the scene of her son’s 
wedding and wedding reception, she chanted the 
good battle cry, “This is for my friends, not for 
photographers,” and sailed into the intruders with 
volleys of plates, glasses, and indiscriminate crock- 
ery. In the end she routed them alone and unassisted, 
and e’en the ranks of Tuscany — the newspaper 
reporters present — could scarce forbear to cheer. 
Mrs. Stillman has our sympathy and our admira- 
tion. Modern life contains no more pestilential fellow 


than the news photographer. His philosophy and 
that of his directing genius — the “art” editor — - 
are based on two theories: first, that every American 
seeks publicity and is forever striving to get his or 
her name and face in the papers, and, second, that 
the papers and the public are entitled to pictures of 
anyone at any time. Even convicted murderers, they 
point out, love to see their pictures in the papers. 
But how about those of us who are not convicted 
murderers, who are only plain citizens, with a feeling 
that our private affairs are not the public’s business? 
Can anything be done to protect us from the impu- 
dent invasions of the cameramen? 

We believe this question is pertinent and not 
unimportant. The law does not protect the privacy 
of any individual. The news photographers are sent 
out with instructions to “get their stuff” and they 
get it, with no regard whatever for. the feelings of the 
people involved. We do not advocate shooting all 
such men on sight, but we would welcome a law 
which permitted us to hurl unwelcome news cameras 
on the ground, stamp and dance on them, and throw 
the fragments at the photographer. Until we get such 
protection we can only follow ineffectively Mrs. 
Stillman’s technique, which is costly in crockery and 
after all does not destroy the picture. It has, how- 
ever, the great merit of relieving the emotions. 


A Singing Patriot 


BREW exhibitions of stalwart patriotism have so 
inspired us as the recent gesture of an unknown 
American in Buenos Aires. It seems that a group of 
radicals in that fair city, by way of showing their 
contempt for the Massachusetts judiciary and their 
loyalty to Comrades Sacco and Vanzetti, had “par- 
tially blown up” the local monument to George 
Washington. Whereupon our unknown hero firmly 
took the situation in hand. Walking up to the muti- 
lated statue, he removed his hat, and in a fine, 
full-throated fervor sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner” to the assembled crowd which politely re- 
mained bareheaded until finally assured that the 
flag still waved o’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. His duty performed, the patriot walked 
quietly to his automobile and drove away. 

Now this man, we submit, is of heroic mold. To 
sing “The Star Spangled Banner” even in a chorus 
with a band is no easy task. Those reedy, high- 
climbing passages have been responsible for millions 
of sore throats in their time. Few Americans who 
can repeat the words of the national anthem can 
sing the tune without hedging or shifting up or 
down an octave. But this unknown soldier stood 
in a public park in a foreign city and dared a solo 
flight through all the fogs and dangers of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and arrived safely at the end. 
It was a brave act; we regret that we do not know 
the name of this Lindbergh of the National Air. 
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_A New Battle in a Thirty Year 


Fight for Oil 


URCHASE of Russian oil by two American 
Prerzeics threatens to precipitate new hos- 

tilities in the long-standing struggle between 
American Standard Oil interests and the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group of Europe. Five-year contracts 
for delivery of oil in Europe by the Soviet to the 
Standard Oil Company of New York and the Vac- 
uum Oil Company have drawn fire from Sir Henri 
W. A. Deterding, British-titled citizen of Holland 
and head of the Royal Dutch-Shell combination, 
strongest organization in the petroleum business. 
The wrath of Deterding is probably fed by the fact 
that the Standard’s contracts represent a move by 
Moscow for economic revenge against Great Britain. 
It is noteworthy that Moscow newspapers have 
hailed the sales agreements as strategic moves to 
injure British oil companies by favoring American 
interests. : 

The furor which the contracts and _ their implica- 
tions have aroused is but a new manifestation of an 
old feud. Since Deterding’s genius in 1896 took a 
hand in the direction of the Royal Dutch concern, 
the vast organization he has fashioned has waged 
relentless warfare with the Standard group. Details 
of this world conflict are vividly set forth in Isaac 
F. Marcosson’s book, “‘The Black Golconda.” 
Thirty years ago Deterding, then Oriental sales 
manager for the Royal Dutch, set out to break the 
Standard’s sales monopoly in China. For several 
years he made steady inroads. In 1903 he perfected 
a working agreement between the Royal Dutch, the 
Shell interests of Great Britain, and the Rothschilds 
and returned to the Oriental market with heavy 
ammunition. The competition became so strong, the 
struggle so fierce and costly that both sides were 
willing to call a truce and divide the Chinese mar- 
ket, each group taking exclusive sales rights in a 
designated district. 

While the American Government was dissolving 
the Standard group, Deterding welded the Royal 
Dutch and the Shell into an actual combination 
through joint ownership in two operating companies, 
one Dutch, one British. Under his guidance this 
group has become the world’s chief producer and 
distributor of petroleum and its products. The com- 
bination operates through 125 controlled or affiliated 
corporations flying the flags of a score of nations. In 
1919 the European group moved on North America 
by buying out the vast Cowdray oil interests in 
Mexico. The Standard Company of Indiana re- 
taliated last year by taking over the bulk of E. L. 
Doheny’s Mexican properties. Seven years ago the 
British-Holland group sought to enter the United 
States as producer and distributor of petroleum. 
Congress, however, passed an act in 1920 barring 


foreigners from producing oil in the United States. 
Deterding then incorporated his companies under 
American charters, started drilling in the enemy’s 
back yard and selling petroleum products to Ameri- 
cans. Today companies controlled by Royal Dutch- 
Shell own petroleum rights in 250,000 acres in the 
United States. Of these almost 50,000 acres are in 
proved oil territory. These foreign companies are 
producing between 50,000,000 and 75,000,000 bar- 
rels of American oil a year. They own a number of 
huge refineries and storage farms and operate hun- 
dreds of retail filling stations on the Pacific Coast. 

During recent years American interests have 
awakened to the fact that while we are actually 
wasting our petroleum foreigners are conserving 
theirs. This realization has sent American operators 
vigorously in search of foreign concessions. In many 
quarters they have found signs forbidding operations 
by foreign oil companies. Our State Department did 
induce the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which is 
controlled by the British Government, to grant 
several American companies production rights in 
Mesopotamia. But in many other rich regions our 
producers have been told in no uncertain terms to 
get out and stay out. Now, however, the Standard 
companies seem to have won an advantage in Rus- 
sia, which indicates that when the Soviet is ready to 
grant concessions in Baku and other fields, the 
American companies will be favored. The indications 
are that the American group is planning to carry its 
war with the Royal Dutch-Shell into the European 
theatre on a more or less extensive scale. In their 
negotiations with Russia they have been advised 
by Charles Evans Hughes. 

We see little justification for Deterding’s public 
attack against the American companies for embrac- 
ing these new-found advantages in Russia. He de- 
clares that the contracts are contrary to. “general 
trade honesty,” basing the charge on the existence of 
a compact for the boycott of Russian oil between the 
Royal Dutch-Shell interests and other groups, in- 
cluding the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
Evidently the Standard of New York and the Vac- 
uum do not feel obligated to abide by an agreement 
entered into by the Standard of New Jersey. They 


seem inclined to insist on their separate identities. 


in order to capitalize the Russian opportunity. 

Deterding’s companies themselves broke the Rus- 
sian boycott agreement in 1923, and Deterding 
publicly excused the action with the astonishing 
statement that he was forced into it by the British 
Government, which wanted no fly in the ointment of 
the renewed trade relations with the then recog- 
nized Soviet. Now that those relations have been 
sundered and Moscow’s anger at everything British 
has dealt the American companies a trump card, 
there is no rule in the book of oil warfare, as it has 
been waged for thirty years, to dictate that this 
catd should not be played. 7 
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Moltke and the Defense of East Prussia 
By T. H. Thomas 


events, the promptness of the Russian mo- 
bilization upset all the calculations of the 
German general staff for the opening phase of the 
war and proved their undoing. In order to avert 
disaster in East Prussia they had to send off from the 
western front the forces 


A events, th to the standard version of 


general scheme of the employment of the Russian 
forces: the main effort would be made against Aus- 
tria, but two armies were expected to advance 
promptly against East Prussia — “under favorable 
circumstances” they might be ready to march in less 


than a fortnight. In 1914, as it proved, they took 
some days longer, but 





which would have 
turned the balance at 
the Marne; and thus 
their whole plan of a 
quick campaign was 
ruined. Even so, 
Moltke’s campaign in 
the east had gone 
bankrupt: Hinden- 
burg-Ludendorff, 
appearing in the nick 
of time, saved a desperate situation, and through 
their strategical genius and bold leadership a hope- 
less rout was turned into an undreamed-of victory. 

What happened was less dramatic, but more to 
the credit of Moltke and the staff. First of all, the 
decision to plunge for victory in the west was not 
based on any speculation as to when the Russians 
would be ready; and the leaving of only a small force 
in the east was not a reckless gamble, but the neces- 
sary basis of a concentration against France. Gen- 
eral von Kuhl, a spokesman for the staff in these 
postwar controversies, sums up the matter fairly: 
“We had to risk all in order to obtain a rapid deci- 
sion on one of these two fronts.” The general staff 
did not take refuge in comfortable illusions regarding 
Russian mobilization: for some years the Russians 
had been making strenuous efforts to hurry forward 
the process, and so vast a task could not be a secret. 
The Russians, in fact, could keep few secrets. “As 
far as I remember it was only once, in the year 1902, 
that we succeeded in buying the whole Russian plan 
of attack — from a colonel in the general staff.” 
Thus writes General Hoffmann, a Russian specialist 
in the eastern command aad senior staff officer to 
Ludendorff, in complaining of the slim funds allowed 
the German secret service. In 1910, for all this 
handicap, the latter “was able to obtain a copy of 
orders for the defense of the frontier,” disclosing the 
very operation the Russians undertook in 1914: a 
converging advance into East Prussia by two armies 
marching from the Niemen and the Narew. The 
orders revealed their exact lines of march and even 
the region where they were to join forces. 

This was, to say the least, a useful hint to go on. 
By 1914 the staff was able to predict accurately the 


Germany’s victory at Tannenberg and the Masurian 
Lakes in the first month of the World War has been the 
subject for endless conjecture. Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, commanding the Eighth Army, owed their later high 
commands to this early success, yet as this analysis shows, 
their part was little more than that of carrying out orders 
already given and furnishing the courage to carry Tannen- 
berg through to conclusion. This is the second of Major 

Thomas’ articles upon famous battles of the war 


within the fortnight 
the German forces to 
meet them were ready 
and waiting. The lat- 
ter, though fewer in 
numbers, were held 
strong enough to deal 
with the situation. 
Their divisions were 
far superior in disci- 
pline and training to 
the Russians, stronger in artillery, and far more 
mobile. The fortifications and natural barriers along 
the frontier simplified the problem; vastly better 
railways and roads allowed the Germans to shift 
their forces much more rapidly; and a plan of cam- 
paign had been worked out to take advantage of all 
these favorable conditions. Taking all this into 
account, Moltke’s staff estimated that a given num- 
ber of German divisions could deal with at least 
double the number of Russians, and apportioned 
their forces accordingly. In 1914 the Russians moved 
forward with an even greater preponderance of 
strength, but did not upset the German combat cal- 
culations — in all three battles, Gumbinnen, Tan- 
nenberg, and the Masurian Lakes, the Germans 
actually brought into the field a considerable supe- 
riority of force in infantry and artillery. The Russian 
cavalry was far stronger, but did not bring its weight 
to bear in battle. 


HAY’ G provided an army, Moltke did not in- 
tend it to sit by and let things happen; and it 
was no part of his plan to abandon East Prussia or 
retire behind the Vistula until the decision came in 
the west. This contingency was taken into account, 
but only “in extreme necessity” — and was con- 
trary to all his plans and expectations. The mission 
given the Eighth Army was “to defend the 
province,” and also to engage battle in order to assist 
the Austrians — not merely to look out for itself, but 
to pull its weight in the general struggle. Moltke 
expected the Russians to attack in force without 
delay, and his instructions added: “It will not be 
disadvantageous to the general situation,” since the 
more Russians engaged on this front the greater 
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would be the relief to the Austrians. If the Russians 
did not. attack, the Eighth Army was to sally 
forth on the offensive into northern Poland. All this 
was laid down in the general instructions drawn up 
beforehand; and to leave no doubt about the matter, 
two weeks after war broke out a personal message 
was sent from Moltke’s headquarters: “If the Rus- 
sians come on then there must be none of your 
defensive but offensiv, offensiv, offensiv!” 


OR was the strategy for this campaign left to 

the chance of last-minute inspiration. As may 
be expected, the military problems of the Prussian 
frontier had been dealt with in thoroughgoing 
fashion. Years before the war it was recognized that 
this long-exposed salient offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a converging offensive from the east and 
south, and the staff had worked out the obvious 
moves for meeting it. The two converging forces 
would be kept far apart during many days’ marches 
by the seventy-mile barrier of the Masurian Lakes; 
having better troops, better railways, and interior 
lines to work on, it would be possible during this 
time for a smaller German force to attack and defeat 
in turn each of the invading armies. As far back 
as 1903, von Schlieffen had tried this out on the 
spot in staff manceuvres, and even for the quarter- 
master services special manoeuvres had been carried 
out to make sure of proper transport and supply 
arrangements. 

In 1903 General von Frangois, who commanded 
an army corps here in war time, took part in one of 
these exercises under von Schlieffen, as commander 
of the Russian army from the Niemen. He relates a 
prophetic incident. His army was enveloped in true 
form, and von Schlieffen at the end of the day 
declared that it had been forced to surrender. Von 
Francois protested that a force under his command 
would never be surrendered, and in the same banter- 
ing vein, Schlieffen corrected his decision: “The 
Russian commander, 





of Colonel Tappen, the head of the operations sec- 
tion in the general staff. The Tannenberg manceu- 
vre on interior lines, he explains, “had frequently 
been practiced at war games: it was merely a ques- 
tion of whether the Niemen or the Narew army 
should strike first.”” The Russians, who did not go in 
for war games, took no such precautions, and when 
the time came scrambled forward at random; 
whereas the Germans, who were to be overwhelmed 
unawares, knew exactly what was coming and were 
primed and ready. 

During the days following the declaration of war, 
the reports from across the frontier showed that the 
Russians were gathering the two armies as expected, 
and it was estimated that they would be ready to 
move about August 15. The Eighth Army was 
skillfully deployed so as to concentrate against either 
invader: with three divisions north of the Lakes, 
three behind the southern frontier, and five halfway 
between, close to the railway so that they could be 
moved rapidly in either direction. Further reports 
showed that Rennenkampf with the Niemen army 
would cross the frontier first, and on August 16 the 
German forces began concentrating against him. 
Everything was going according to plan, and in 
optimistic spirits the German commander moved 
forward to knock out the first of his antagonists. 


Ba at this point the human equation entered 
and upset these careful calculations: both the 
men Moltke had to rely on fell down. The com- 
mander of the Eighth Army, General von Pritt- 
witz und Gaffron, was a cousin of Hindenburg; he 
had served under him in peace time, and owed 
his promotion to Hindenburg’s recommendation. 
The cousin then passed on ahead in rank and 
reached the highest posts in the service, while Hin- 
denburg was dropped off on the retired list and 

retired to his home in Hanover. 
Prittwitz, so another general confides to us, was 
known in the army as der 





realizing the hopeless sit- 
uation of his army, B 
sought: death‘ in" the fore- 
front of the battle, and 
found it.” Eleven years 
later, von Francois car- 
ried out the enveloping 
stroke at Tannenberg, 
and his vanquished oppo- 
nent committed suicide. 
The acquisition of the 
Russian plan of campaign 
no doubt made it possible 
to put the finishing 
touches on these strate- 
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dicke Soldat — the fat 
soldier: ““a man without 
bodily activity and very 
sensitive to the pleasures 
of the table. . . . He had 
no idea of high mental or 
military interests, but 
knew how to get the 
Kaiser’s ear at table by 
funny stories and sala- 
cious gossip.”’ Moltke 
tried to get rid of him in 
peace time, but the sto- 
ries were too good, and, 
thanks to the Kaiser’s 








gical preparations, and 
there is nothing to sur- 
prise us in the testimony 





Germany's tactics in East Prussia. Troops drawn off from 
the battle of Gumbinnen were carried by way ¢ K6nigsberg to 
detrain at Deutsch-Eylau and Allenstein fo 

Tannenberg. The destruction of Rennenkampf's army followed 


favor, the fat soldier held 
his job, and when war 
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in the east — as the defender of the fatherland 
against the Slav. To make up for this handicap, 
Moltke sent out one of his trusted assistants, von 
Waldersee, to serve as chief of staff and keep Pritt- 
witz up to the mark. At the first test Waldersee 
proved as weak a character as his commander. 

The two armies met in the battle of Gumbinnen 
on August 20, but Prittwitz bungled his attack, and 
instead of overwhelming Rennenkampf at once, 
ended the first day of battle without a decision. In 
the evening, while General Hoffmann and another 
staff officer were talking over the favorable prospects 
for the morrow, there came the report that Sam- 
sonoff with the Narew army was crossing the south- 
ern frontier. Close on the heels of this news appeared 
Prittwitz and Waldersee, quite flabbergasted, an- 
nouncing the decision to break off the battle forth- 
with and retire behind the Vistula. Hoffmann and 
the other officer protested, but Prittwitz cut them 
short, ordered them to prepare the necessary orders, 
and marched back into his own office. There on the 
telephone he called up Moltke at headquarters, 
seven hundred miles away on the western front. 
Painting the situation in the gloomiest colors, he 
announced his decision to retreat — doubting even 
if he could hold the line of the Vistula against the 
hordes of Russ.ans, and ended with a despairing 
call for reénforcements. After the excitement sub- 
sided, however, Hoffmann was able to persuade 
Waldersee that a straight retreat would not be 
possible. As Samsonoff was already nearer the Vis- 
tula than they were, it would be necessary to fight 
him first in any case, and the best move would con- 
centrate the whole army against him — taking up 
again, in other words, the manceuvre on interior 
lines. Prittwitz also allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and orders were issued hurrying two army corps 
around by rail so as to strike in against Samsonoft’s 
western flank. These orders, Hoffmann claims, 
“formed the bases of the battle of Tannenberg,” and 
Ludendorff grants him the credit for them. Appar- 
ently this change of plan was not communicated to 
Moltke, and in later telephone conversations Pritt- 
witz continued his pessimistic forebodings. 


pent the supreme command, intent upon the 
opening battles of the French frontier, this 
turn of events fell as a thunderclap out of a clear sky. 
But even so, Moltke had faith in his original plan; 
he was unwilling to give up East Prussia without a 
fight, and believed that one of the Russian armies 
could still be beaten before the two could join forces. 
The next day was passed in strenuous telephoning 
back and forth to the eastern front. Without bother- 
ing further over Prittwitz and Waldersee, Moltke 
himself, various of his junior officers, and even the 
Kaiser, telephoned straight through to the subordi- 
nate commanders who had been more closely in the 
battle — Mackensen, von Francois, and others. 


These gave a very different picture of the situation, 
and were indignant at Prittwitz’s behavior. Moltke 
decided that what the Eighth Army required 
was not reénforcements, but a general and chief of 
staff with the nerve to carry through the plan of 
operations. Accordingly, he sent no reénforcements, 
but fired von Prittwitz. Ludendorff, off in Belgium, 
was summoned back to headquarters; the situation 
—or rather, the supposed situation — was ex- 
plained to him; and then and there orders were sent 
off making possible the concentration against Sam- 
sonoff — which Prittwitz’s staff, unknown to the 
supreme command, was already carrying out. 
Ludendorff records that these orders were issued at 
his request; von Francois is quite sure that the su- 
preme command had already decided on them, after 
a report and suggestion he himself had just tele- 
phoned. In any case, the orders represented the deci- 
sion Moltke reached when he refused to accept the 
retreat to the Vistula, and sent for Ludendorff. 
Having been chief of operations for some years prior 
to 1913, Ludendorff no doubt was as familiar with 
the plan as anyone at headquarters, and it took only 
three hours to arrange matters: he arrived at head- 
quarters at 6 p.m., August 22, and at g P.M. left on 
a special for the east. 


HILE all this was going on, Hindenburg 

at Hanover was being hurriedly fitted into 
a new field-gray uniform. After three years on the 
retired list he had received only that day the unex- 
pected telegram appointing him to the command of 
his cousin’s army. As to the war, up to this time he 
knew only what he read in the papers, and learned 
what had happened in the east only when he joined 
Ludendorff on the special train at 3 a.m. The orders 
had already been issued, and when Ludendorff had 
finished his story, Hindenburg, quite sensibly, went 
to bed. With the strategical conception of the cam- 
paign and the decision to stick to it in spite of the 
bad start, he had no more to do than William 
Jennings Bryan. 

The great pair arrived next day at Prittwitz’s 
headquarters expecting to find a refugee army, but 
learned to their surprise that for two days it had 
been concentrating on the line indicated in Luden- 
dorff’s orders. They approved the measures taken, 
and set to work at once to hurry forward the battle. 
General Hoffmann records the opinion that even if 
Prittwitz had not been replaced there would have 
been a victory at Tannenberg, but no such decisive 
victory, since Prittwitz had not the nerve to deal 
with such a trying situation. This above all was what 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff contributed to the affair — 
the skill and energy and courage necessary for fight- 
ing a seven days’ battle with the menace of Rennen- 
kampf’s army hanging over their unguarded flank. 
Not everyone could have stood the gaff — and they 
fully deserved the credit. (Continued on page 144) 
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HE death of Fer- 
dinand I of Rou- 
mania has served 


an old cause; it has added 
fuel to the fires of intrigue 
for which this hapless 
kingdom has long been 
notorious. Conspiracy, as 
it were, has come into 
its birthright. It is an in- 
evitable development; for 
in a race that counts 


Roumania’s Royal Legacy 
By T. J. C. Martyn 


The death of King Ferdinand on July 20 focused 
the attention of the world upon Roumania. Mr. 
Martyn of the ‘‘New York Times’’ has written 
vividly of the legacy of intrigue which the old King 
left to his people. It is d 
mind to comprehend the labyrinth of plot and 
counterplot which besets the way of monarchy in 
Europe today, and the author's words are written 
in the endeavor to make clear to our readers a Sit- 
uation, to us impossible, which yet is part and 

parcel of government in Europe 


ifficult for an American 


f 





the more one hears the 
more one is inclined not 
to believe them. 

The background of the 
intrigue surrounding the 
throne may be traced to 
the last century. The 
succession to the throne 
descends in order of pri- 
mogeniture through the 
male line. King Carol and 
Queen Elizabeth — the 
famous Carmen Sylva — 








Latin, Slav, and Byzan- 
tine as its progenitors, 
corruption — moral and political—is a natural 
trait. And so the little boy king, Mihai I, son of the 
ex-Crown Prince Carol, is surrounded by political 
forces seeking the advantages that power — the 
power of controlling the Roumanian state — alone 
possesses. 

It is said that no government could exist if it set 
out to reform Roumanian politics. The royal family, 
since it was called to the country in the person of 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, after- 
wards Carol I, has wisely recognized this fact, and, 
while it has guided the direction of foreign policy, 
It has to a great extent been content to leave do- 
mestic affairs in the hands of the ministers. There 
is a story that gives a vivid insight into the character 
of the Roumanian people: King Carol once had 
occasion to rebuke his grandnephew, the Carol who 
is now an exile in Paris. “I have here,” he is 
reported to have said, “‘a large number of unpaid 
bills, now long overdue. The merchants are pressing 
for immediate settlement. How do you propose to 
pay them?” 

The young prince is said to have replied, “In 
Bucharest it is not necessary for a prince to pay 
bills.” 

“Ah,” said the old king, “I see you are a good 
Roumanian.” 

This story is merely symptomatic. There are 
cases, many of them, in which liberty, rebates of 
taxation, increases of property beyond the legal 
maximum, concessions, and many other things 
have been bought. Bribery reigned supreme. The 
tourist to Roumania will find that he probably has 
to bargain with the taxi driver to take him to a hotel 
and bribe the hotel management, as the writer has 
been forced to do, to get a room. Stories of moral 
corruption also abound. I have heard from the lips 
of Roumanians the most scandalous tales, recounted 
with pride, about Dowager Queen Marie—in fact, 





had no children, and the 
succession, according to the constitution, should 
have passed to Prince Wilhelm of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, the elder brother of the late King 
Ferdinand. But the former declined. He was 
“bored” with Bucharest. Prince Ferdinand accepted 
the succession and became crown prince. He early 
became infatuated with a girl named Héléne 
Varescu, since immortalized by Pierre Loti in his 
book of: short stories called “L’Exilée.” This affair 
was ended, or virtually so, by Ferdinand’s being 
placed under close arrest. The history of the former 
Crown Prince Carol is similar. He deserted the 
army, for which he was arrested, to marry Zizi 
Lambrinu; his marriage with her was annuled in 
order that he might marry Princess Héléne of Greece, 
whose son is now the youthful King of Roumania; 
he became “bored” and deserted. His abdication 
and amour with the graceful, red-headed Magda 
Lupescu is a matter of recent history. 


HE intrigue itself goes deeper. The central 

figures are the brothers Bratiano, Jon and Vin- 
tila, who, with their brother-in-law, Prince Barbu 
Stirbey, control the banking system of the country 
and a large proportion of its natural resources. 
Prince Stirbey also owns many thousands of acres of 
property, although the legal limit is five hundred. 
Jon has been many times Prime Minister, and his 
brother, Vintila, Minister of Finance and Minister of 
Munitions. The prince has remained in the back- 
ground, perhaps the dominant partner of the trio. 
Their aim, naturally enough, has been to control 
the Government. In prewar Roumania it was easy 
enough. In postwar Roumania, with its distinctive 
Transylvanian Roumanians, its Hungarians, Ger- 
mans, and Russians, control of the executive has not 
been so simple. The treatment of the newly acquired 
territories soon exasperated the population in them. 
They found everywhere Roumanians of the old 
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kingdom put over them, their press censored, and 
the elections so juggled that they were denied 
political representation on a scale commensurate 
with their numbers. This sort of thing could not last, 
and gradually they found their way into the 
Parliament at Bucharest where they swelled an 
opposition almost wholly anti-Bratiano in character. 


i ie was this opposition that attracted Prince 
Carol, and it was because he dared oppose the 
Bratiano régime that he was forced to abdicate. 
Nothing seems clearer. His father, who had been 
content to leave domestic affairs in the hands of his 
ministers, — that is to say, in the hands of the 
Bratianos, — asked for his abdication and received 
it. The parent did not do this willingly as is evidenced 
by his subsequent grief; for he knew that Carol 
wanted to be king, and he was informed that his 
accession would end the Bratiano domination. His 
unwillingness is further borne out by the fact that 
immediately following Queen Alexandra’s funeral in 
London, to which Carol had been sent as the King’s 
representative, and where, significantly enough, he 
was much in the company of the Prince of Wales, 
there were several exchanges of letters between 
father and son. The King’s hand was forced. By 
whom? Not Jon Bratiano, to be sure; he was far too 
wily for that. Then there is the King’s word that no 
political pressure was put on him. The story is — 
and here Queen Marie enters the picture — that 
Prince Stirbey was induced to warn Carol that his 
infatuation for Mme. Lupescu was a thing which 
Roumania could not tolerate in her crown prince. 
Carol retaliated that Prince Stirbey was a fine 
person to criticize him, angrily coupling his name 
with that of his mother, Queen Marie. There fol- 
lowed a scene in which it is said that Carol struck 
the Prince Stirbey in the face. The story was re- 
counted to the Queen who, highly indignant, asked 
Ferdinand to secure Carol’s abdication if he refused 
to leave the Lupescu woman and return home, which 
he had made quite plain he would not do unless a 
break were made with the Bratianos. That, at least, 
is the way the whole matter was described to the 
writer by a court official, with the implication, of 
course, that the Bratianos were behind the whole 
episode and secured the Crown Prince’s abdication 
by a ruse. Whether this is strictly true or not does 
not matter; it matters that Carol’s opposition to the 
Bratianos was the basic: cause of his fall. The 
breach between Carol and his mother was healed 
with the apology of the former for his angry insinua- 
tions, as witness their happy reunion in Paris. 
Queen Marie’s relations with Prince Stirbey are 
common gossip, nothing more, and, in the writer’s 
opinion, there is nothing to them. Queen Marie is a 
strong-minded woman whose chief faults are over- 
ambition and vanity. She possibly has not been 
above using her feminine charms to further her 


political ambitions, and it seems likely that in this 
way she has given rise to gossip that has no founda- 
tion in fact. It must have been quite evident to a 
woman of Marie’s intelligence that the Bratianos 
and Prince Stirbey were indispensible to her. Her 
aim, after the abdication of Carol, was to secure a 
place in the regency not, as has frequently been 
said, to obtain sole powers of regent, for that is 
barred by the constitution. In a way she has won, 
for her younger son, Prince Nicholas, is known to be 
under her influence. As a power she remains in the 
background, no doubt sincerely convinced that the 


‘~Bratianos and Stirbey are good patriots; she.is far 


from being opposed to them, as has been suggested, 
and that is the chief cause of the friction between 
her and her daughters, who, with the exception of 
Ileana, who is neutral, support Carol. 

The future of palace intrigue is still bright. There 
is now a regency council for exercising the king’s 
prerogatives during the minority of the boy king, 
Michael. It will be in existence for a little more than 
twelve years, during which period the constitution 
remains inviolable. The little King’s rights are thus 
safeguarded and Carol, if he intends to press his 
claims to the Roumanian throne, can only do so 
through a coup de main. The regents are Prince 
Nicholas, second son of the late King Ferdinand, 
Miron Cristea, Patriarch of the Roumanian Ortho- 
dox Church, and Chief Justice S. V. Buzdugan 
of the Supreme Appellate Court. The latter are 
“Bratiano men,” and Prince Nicholas may be 
considered one by reason of the Dowager Queen’s 
influence. But the patriarch and the chief justice 
are already old men with the day not far distant 
when their places will have to be filled; and long 
before that day intrigue will doubtless be busy over 
their successors. 


HE real menace to Marie’s power comes 

from Princess Héléne. She, a charming, frank 
woman, has been the one person in Bucharest who 
has refused to lend herself to the numerous petty 
palace conspiracies. She is now the mother of the 
King, and as such is sure to become a figure of some 
political importance. Despite the treatment she 
has received from Carol, she remains very much in 
love with him and is ready to forgive him. She 
obviously desired a reconciliation with her husband, 
now politically impossible. What is her attitude 
likely to be? Will love of husband or son conquer her? 
Probably Princess Héléne herself could not answer so 
difficult a question. The return of Carol now would 
end the reign of Michael; his absence merely per- 
petuates the dictatorship of the Bratiano family. 
In which situation is she likely to be happiest: as the 
Queen of Roumania, or as the center with her young 
son of the political furies of Roumania? Her decision 
is likely to be of some consequence; for if she should 


hold out a forgiving hand (Continued on page 144) 
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America Sees for the First 
Time the Memorial of 
the Artists of France 
to Her Former 
Allies of the 
Great 
War 


THE FRENCH SECTION OF THE 
CROWDED WITH NOTABLES, AMONG THEM GUYNEMER, GENERAL GALLIENI, MARSHALS JOFFRE 
AND FOCH, AND CLEMENCEAU 
All photographs from Wide World 


THE PAINTING DEPICTING THE RETURN OF THE ARMIES OF FRANCE FROM THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THE WORLD WAR IS ONE OF TWO SIMILAR PANELS COMPOSING 
THE FRENCH SECTION OF THE PANTHEON. THE MAGNIFICENT MEMORIAL WAS EXECUTED BY THE ARTISTS OF FRANCE WHILE THE WAR WAS IN PROGRESS 
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. THE FIGURES OF KING ALBERT, QUEEN ELIZABETH, CARDINAL MERCIER, AND, AT THE EXTREME LEFT, EDITH CAVELL, DOMINATE THE BELGIAN PANEL OF THE 
WAR PANORAMA WHICH WAS SHOWN IN NEW YORK AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN IN THE SPRING. IN THE FOREGROUND ARE THE SYMBOLIC STONES OF 
BELGIUM’S WAR-RAVAGED CATHEDRALS 











KING VICTOR EMMANUEL, GENERAL DIAZ, AND THE POET WARRIOR, D'ANNUNZIO, ARE PROMINENTLY INCLUDED IN THE SECTION DEVOTED TO ITALY. THE 
FRENCH GENERALS FAYOLLE AND MAISTRE ARE HERE GROUPED WITH THE ITALIANS. IN THE SAME PANEL ARE REPRESENTED THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
LEADING GENERALS OF PORTUGAL r 
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MANY OF THE FIGURES IN THE ENGLISH SECTION ARE EASILY RECOGNIZABLE. AMONG THE MOST PROMINENT ARE KING GEORGE, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
LLOYD GEORGE, LORD BALFOUR, ADMIRALS BEATTY, KEYES, AND JELLICOE, LORDS KITCHENER AND FRENCH, SIR DOUGLAS HAIG, LORD NORTHCLIFFE, 
AND THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR, PAUL CAMBON 





AMONG THE FAMILIAR FIGURES IN THE AMERICAN GROUP APPEAR THOSE OF PRESIDENT WILSON, AMBASSADOR HERRICK, EVANGELINE BOOTH, COMMANDER 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY, GENERAL PERSHING, ADMIRAL SIMS, MRS. W. K. VANDERBILT, MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE, AND A DOZEN OTHERS WHO MADE HISTORY 
FOR US IN 1917 AND 19: 
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IN THE SECTION DEVOTED TO SERBIA, GREECE, AND MONTENEGRO, THE MORE PROMINENT PORTRAITS ARE THOSE OF KING ALEXANDER OF GREECE, HIS PRIME 
MINISTER, VENEZELOS, GENERAL DANGLIS, AND ADMIRAL CONDOURIOTIS. SERBIA IS REPRESENTED BY KING PETER, PRINCE ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT PASHITCH, 
AND GENERAL RATCHICH; MONTENEGRO, BY KING NICHOLAS AND HIS SOLDIERS 











RUSSIA IS REPRESENTED BY THE CZAR, GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS, AND GENERALS PAU, RENNENKAMPF, ROUSKY, AND BRUSILOFF. BOLSHEVISM, AT THE RIGHT, IS 
ABOUT TO HURL A FLAMING TORCH. ROUMANIA IS REPRESENTED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THEIR MINISTERS, AND JAPAN BY THE EMPEROR, GENERALISSIMO 
KAMIO, THE CROWN PRINCE, AMBASSADOR MATSUI, AND COUNT OKUMA 
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A Protest from the Big Congregation 
By Emily Newell Blair . 


over a novel on religion a popular weekly re- 
view published four portraits in a row, the 
sitters being Sinclair Lewis, H. L. Mencken, Billy 
Sunday, and John Roach Straton. As I read it a 
caption sprang to mind: “Four of a Kind.” What 


|: connection with its report of the controversy 


kind? The kind of appearance they present to us” 


sitting before them in the pews. The kind of way 
their minds seem to act and react. The kind of fight 
they put up—thrust and counterthrust, sword, 
bludgeon, and knife. The kind of idea they hold 
of religion. The kind of opinion we hold of them. 


Now if the controversy waged over whether the 
formulas were correct or not, it might grow interest- 
ing. If the argument were as to whether the mouth- 
ing of these words constituted religion or not, it 
might grow valuable. But it begins and ends with 
the combatants making faces and calling names. 
Such a performance might be dismissed as just one 
more amusing indication of man’s imbecility did 
it not grow tiresome to us noncombatants, forced 
to listen, and, in my opinion, outnumbering the 
combatants ten, if not one hundred, to one. 

To read the Lewis Menckens and to hear the 


Now an amount of contro- 
versy must be allowed in this 
world. Even a prize fight has its 
place. But there should be 
rules. Antagonists should have 
something to fight over. They 
should disagree. There should 
be a point at issue. Otherwise 
what right have they to take 
up the time of spectators? It 
is in the interests of these 
spectators I rise to protest. 

To be specific, there is now 
going on in this country by 
way of the public press and 
the public pulpit a loud con- 
troversy, to use a politer word 
than their methods deserve, — 





‘‘Oh, those of us interested in 
ideas weary in this fight for or 
against words,”’ sighs Mrs. Blair, 
who has taken time from a busy 
life to write in this article what the 
‘hig congregation” —the by- 
standers — think of the heated 
controversy raging over superficiali- 
ties in religion. Mencken and 
Sinclair Lewis on one side — 
Billy Sunday and John Roach 
Straton on the other: ‘‘Four of a 
Kind.” The author, first vice chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee, will be remembered 
for her many activities in the inter- 
est of women, and for her frequent 

magazine articles 


Sunday Stratons one would 
think that the -entire public 
was divided into two camps, 
each approving those in their 
camp and hating those in the 
other. Those for whom I speak 
belong to neither camp, and 
our opinion of those in both 
camps is the same. We think 
that both the Lewis Menckens 
and the Sunday Stratons have 
heard certain words which 
they consider the formulas of 
religion, but that the latter 
like these words while the 
former hate them. Why they 
hate them we cannot, of course, 
know. It may have been that 








a brawl, to be exact, — be- 





they were forced to bow to 





tween two groups of writers 

and talkers ostensibly on the subject of religion. 
And these four men seem by common consent, their 
own included, to be the leaders of the two groups, 
Sinclair Lewis and H. L. Mencken of the attackers, 
Billy Sunday and John Roach Straton of the de- 
fenders. So much seems plain. What is not so plain 
to us spectators is what it is all about. So far as this 
spectator can judge these four men agree exactly 
as to what religion is. It consists in the expression of 
belief in certain formulas commonly used by preach- 
ers and church members. They seem to be also in 
agreement as to who are religious. Those who say 
they believe these words are religious; those who 
do not, are irreligious. A mere bystander like my- 
self might expect this to end matters, the believers 
getting into one camp, the unbelievers in another. 
But it does not. Far from retiring into their own 
camp, the nonbelievers shout: “You’re all scamps, 
hypocrites, fools over there!” While the believers 
retaliate with words like these: “‘We’re not! You’re 
the scamps and hypocrites!” 


them in their childhood, that 
they filled their dreams with horror. Surely they 
must once have hurt them or had some power over 
them, for one does not hate the innocuous, the feeble. 
One says of foolish, empty words: ‘“‘Pshaw! I’ll for- 
get them.” And does so. But the Lewis Menckens 
seem unable to forget these words. However much 
they may disbelieve them they think them vigorous 
enough to deserve hate and punishment, and spend 
so much time and energy giving them both that 
those of us who never came under their power grow 
weary with the noise and exertion wasted upon 
words that were never more than a feeble descrip- 
tion of an experience. 

Take, for instance, that inherited formula, 
“Saved by the blood of the Lamb.” The Sunday 
Stratons love to mouth it. The Lewis Menckens 
hate it. While for us it means but an outmoded way 
of describing an experience as old as the words. 
The point that most interests us bystanders and 
makes both antagonists and defenders seem to us of 
one kind is that neither of them seems interested 
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or aware of the experience these words describe, 
but both devote themselves entirely to the attack 
or the defense of the formula itself. 


— a better example of what I mean is 
found in the formula for punishment — “‘hell- 
fire and damnation” — for it, more than the other 
formula, may have unpleasant connotations for 
the Lewis Menckens, having pricked their youthful 
imagination as an instrument of torture. This may 
account for the strength of their assault upon it as 
the work of a Sadistic God, both God and Sadism 
being thunderously defended by the Sunday Strat- 
ons for whom they no longer have a meaning. By- 
standers like myself, for whom the formula never 
meant more than an ancient way of saying that sin 
brings its own punishment, marvel at the vehe- 
mence of the attack on and stalwartness of the de- 
fense of mere imagery no less than at the blindness 
of both to the idea so conveyed. 

Not that we doubt that there have been many 
people who have believed these formulas. There 
have. Undoubtedly there have been many followers 
and confreres of the Bishop Asbury depicted by 
Herbert Asbury. But what young Mr. Asbury 
never seems to realize is that there were at the same 
time many other people who did not accept these 
formulas. His followers were a small sect as little 
influential on the intellectual thought of his day as 
the Seventh Day Adventists are today. There were 
Jews then, enlightened Jews by the thousands, 
there were Catholics then by the thousands, there 
were literal Protestants by the thousands, and there 
were men and women by the hundred thousand who 
simply did not care greatly about formulating their 
religious beliefs one way or another. These four 
groups then, as now, composed the majority of the 
people and, what is even more important, then, as 
now, they constituted the intelligent leadership 
of the day. 

Now if the descendants of the fanatics frankly 
said, “My people belonged to the fanatical minority 
of that day that got its religion and its political 
ideas in an unintelligent form as the Holy Rollers 
do today, and I, now grown to manhood, resent the 
cramping that had upon my mind,” no one could 
object. But what do they do? Because they have 
reacted against the fanatical teaching of their 
youth they fill our ears 


Ireland, a number of immigrants who now have the 
honor to be my ancestors. One of them came to 
Maryland as an Episcopal clergyman, one of them 
came to Massachusetts as the daughter of a Puritan 
pastor, another came to Connecticut as a refugee 
dissenter, still another came to Pennsylvania as a 
Quaker, others came as Catholics, and still others 
as Scotch Presbyterians. One of these men was a 
Presbyterian preacher who left behind him some of 
his sermons; another was a clergyman who regis- 
tered through interminable diaries his journey 
from Anglicanism to Swedenborgianism. The rec- 
ords of the family are quite well preserved. There 
are many letters dating back to the seventeen- 
hundreds. So that I can follow them, generation by 
generation. And I do not find among them anything 
remotely savoring of fanaticism, their sons and 
daughters growing up with neither fear of nor 
devotion to their formulas. At last, with such a 
heritage, I appeared upon the scene. My mother to 
her death was a devout woman, taking a special 
interest in immortality and the hereafter, a Bible 
student informed both on theology and compara- 
tive religions. She was a member and a regular 
attendant of the Episcopal Church. In my child- 
hood I was sent to Sunday school and then to 
church. And yet never in all my life was I coerced; 
never in all my life was I made to feel the scourge 
of dogma. As I grew up I found myself possessed 
of these two ideas about religion — that there was in 
religion a help in time of trouble; that prayer led 
to a state of mind, peaceful, happy. In time, I 
dropped off from church attendance. There was no 
outcry from anyone. The attitude of my mother 
and my church connections, some of them very 
devout, was not that I was wicked not to be 
churchy, but that I missed something helpful I 
might have; that the church was not perfect, but 
it was the means available to the end desired, and 
in lieu of a better institution to be supported and 
used. Naturally I am not bitter toward the church. 
I am simply forgetful. 


I MIGHT think this an exceptional attitude. 
But my husband comes from a line of United 
Presbyterians and his mother’s people were Evan- 
gelical. He was brought up with some strictness, 
was “converted”’ when he was twelve, was meticu- 

lous for a time, and then 





backslid. After our mar- 





with an assault upon re- 
ligion itself that seems to 
say, “Thus were all re- 
ligionists. Thus were all 
forbears.” 

During the latter part 
of the Seventeenth and the 
Eighteenth Century there 
came to this country, most 
of them from England or 


‘We do not worry about those who can still 
worship the old gods, though we may be more 
interested in those who are trying to find new. 
The trouble with the Lewis Menckens is that 
they are not seeking new; they are only interested 
in shooting the old — and not even at the old 
gods, but at the words the Sunday Stratons use 

to describe them 


riage he came into my 
church under the influence 
of a man who believed 
that the spirit ought to 
have some exercise and 
that spiritual thought, 
prayer, and meditation 
was the best form yet de- 
vised. Does he show a 
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reaction of hate toward his early conversion and 
literal idea of God? By no means. He has the same 
attitude toward the church and religion that I have. 
And most of my friends have the same. In fact — 
his is the attitude of the majority of people both in 
and out of the churches. If I did not want to avoid 
an argument I would say it is the normal attitude; 
the attitude, that is, of the people not obsessed by 
religion, one way or another, for those who have a 
phobia for religion are just as obsessed as those who 
have a phobia against religion. Naturally such peo- 
ple —and whether ours is the normal attitude 
toward religion or not, it is the common one — 
grow weary of this din and clamor over the letter 
of the formula. To our mind, I repeat, both attack- 
ers and defenders are all of a kind. 

Did I have the space, and were it necessary to 
my protest, I might elaborate on the similarity be- 
tween the attackers and the defenders. The simi- 
larity of technique — the method of vituperation, 
the adjective and expletive style of stating their 
positions. I could show the demagogic earmarks of 
both, Lewis Mencken’s no less than Sunday Strat- 
on’s. I could discuss — and it is an interesting theme 
— the superficiality of both, the acceptance by one 
group of words as gospel, the attack of words as 
witches by the other; in short, the utter inability 
of both to go back of words to the ideas they are 
intended to convey or experiences to describe. 

When the medieval saint, for instance, wrote 
about his communion with Christ he was trying to 
express that effort of the individual to transcend his 
own ego, to believe in something greater and better 
than himself, to experience a sense of brotherhood, 
of union with and for his fellows. He was talking 
about what to him was an experience. With the 
word idolaters, however, these are merely inherited 
words to be insisted on, even though their content 
no longer exists for them, while for the word icono- 
clasts, equally ignorant of the experience, they are 
mere idle mouthings. 

It almost makes us think sometimes that the 
God revered by the Sunday Stratons must be the 
devil feared by the Lewis Menckens, that what one 
worships the other fights. What the rest of us do — 
we bystanders — is seek a God. 


OUBTLESS there are Christians to whom the 

word is an idol just as there were fire worshipers 
to whom the flame was God. There are agnostics to 
whom it is the devil just as there have been savages 
who believed the stone image could kill. The point 
I hope to make is that there are thousands of us to 
whom it is neither, who are bored with insistence 
that it is either. Among those thousands the formula 
of words may be one thing to one, another to another. 
To some it may be merely the imagery with which 
broken tongues tried to express the thing they 
felt; to others it may be a patchwork explanation 


of a phenomenon they have seen. To still others it 
may be nonsense — nothing, mere vaporings in a 
foreign tongue. 

Among these thousands there are hundreds who 
would really like to hear a discussion of the idea back 
of these words to see how well they do serve. They 
would like to hear different sets of ideas, set forth 
in ways worthy of their attention. They would even 
welcome a discussion of what religion really is — 
what it should do for one. They would be willing 
for such a discussion to become a controversy, a 
fight. They could understand it —the kind the 
Protestant put up against the Catholic in the 
Middle Ages, a fight for an idea against another 
idea, one explanation against another. It isn’t a 
fight they object to, but a fight over nothing. 


N a review of a recent book the reviewer refers 
to a character thus: “He fasted two days 
each week and part of another day, and verily be- 
lieved that such self-punishment was pleasing to 
the Methodist God.”’ Now it is quite possible that 
his Methodist bishop did think the reason for 
fasting was that it was pleasing to his God, but the 
bishop was no more superficial in such thinking 
than is the reviewer who can dismiss the idea of 
fasting by such a remark. For back of the idea of 
fasting, right or wrong, is a whole philosophy that 
has nothing to do with a Sadistic God who loves 
suffering. Throughout all ages the mystic seeking 
to pierce the realm of flesh has fasted and by this 
fasting he has seen visions, dreamed dreams. The 
present-day fasters for health have told us of the 
exhilarating buoyancy they have enjoyed. Men 
probably first discovered that fasting produced 
these sensations through hunger and, interpreting 
them as spiritual experiences, adopted it into their 
religion. It was the practice of pagan and mystic 
long before the Christian adopted the angry God 
of the Hebrew. 

But this the reviewer did not know. For, like 
other religionists, he had his eye fixed on the word 
and not the thing. Such a one does not understand 
— the pulpit demagogue no more than the religious 
fanatic — that religion is man’s explanation of 
what he experiences, that one kind of intelligence 
makes one kind of explanation and another another; 
that the explanations that explain to one mind are 
not acceptable to another; that some explanations 
get embodied in church dogmas and others grow 
out of fashion; that many people, without need for 
conviction on the subject, take these explanations 
on “authority” and others require conviction and 
many others never even stop to recognize that the 
explanations do not explain to them. Nor does he 
understand that the practice of certain so-called 
religious acts, such as prayer and meditation and 
fasting, do produce certain effects upon certain hu- 
man beings, have done so (Continued opp. page 144) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


INCE I commented a few weeks ago 
on William McFee’s statement that 
novel writing, “an essentially mas- 

culine thing,” was becoming effeminate 
through its preoccupation with sex, 
with “the mind’s underclothing,” Mr. 
McFee has been criticized and has an- 
swered several of his commentators. 
In a letter to me he complains that I 
have misunderstood his statement in 
thinking that he referred to the writer’s 
sex. When he says that novel writing 
is masculine, he refers not to the author’s 
sex, but to his or her mentality. There- 
fore, my mention of the Brontés, George 
Eliot, and Jane Austen does not in- 
validate his’ argument. These women 
had masculine minds. 

In the New York Nation Mr. McFee 
extended these remarks to the point 
of declaring that “literature is becoming 
emasculated by being written mainly 
for women and largely by women. The 
majority of men in this country, having 
been coeducated by women teachers, 
are unaware of this directly, but become 
vaguely impressed that something is the 
matter Iater in life. I call it the sissification 
of literature and life.” Thanks to this 
“sissification,” apparently, husbands put 
“The Sun Also Rises” in the garbage 
can, but their wives and sisters read it. 
Real men are not so preoccupied with 
sex, and the older novelists “used it in 
its place. They did not make it the god 
in the temple.” Mr. McFee likes “dirt,” 
he says, but he thinks it should not be 
called important, and “should be handed 
on by word of mouth.” 

If I return to this subject it is not so 
much in order to argue as to whether the 
important novelists of today are un- 
naturally interested in sex as to ask 
why Mr. McFee should assume that the 
preoccupation of which he complains 
is feminine. Even assuming that his 
criticism of Ernest Hemingway and 
James Joyce is fair, what is the basis of 
his contention that their writings are 
effeminate? James Joyce, educated in a 
Jesuit college in Ireland, is surely not 
the product of “emasculating” coeduca- 
tion. Ernest Hemingway appears to be 
as much preoccupied with the essentially 
masculine topics of prize fighting and 
bullfighting as with sex. What is the 
evidence that women are responsible for 
what Mr. McFee regards as the exaggera- 
tion of the sex element in modern fiction? 

It is true that in this respect as in 
many others women today have a greater 
freedom of expression, a healthier free- 
dom, than had their mothers and grand- 
mothers. But neither they nor the men 


most offensive to Mr. McFee who cater 
to them are as much or as freely pre- 
occupied with sex in its crudest form as 
were the ladies who chuckled over 
Marguerite of Navarre’s “Heptameron,” 
or the maids in waiting who, we are told, 
delighted in the coarsest passages in 
“Gulliver’s Travels.” Did the sissification 
of literature begin in the Sixteenth 
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Brown). 
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Century? Or the Eighteenth? Was the 
French queen effeminate when she wrote 
stories in imitation of Boccaccio and the 
other Italian story-tellers, and masculine 
when she wrote the delicate poems known 
as “Les Marguerites de la marguerite 
des princesses”? Was the preoccupation 
of the Italian writers a sign of effeminacy 
and a product of coeducation? 


OST people would be more inclined 
to argue, I think, that the stories of 
Boccaccio are essentially masculine, and 
that the poems of Marguerite of Navarre 
are feminine in their sentimentality. 
The “underclothing of the mind” is not 
really a feminine preoccupation, and 
sex-obsessed men are usually of the ob- 
vious, undeveloped he-man type. 

Mr. McFee quotes women as admiring 
the “beautiful unsullied emotion” of the 
young woman’s love in “The Sun Also 
Rises,” or complaining that “Victory” 
should have told more about the love 
life of Heyst on the island where he took 
the girl from the traveling orchestra. 


But if he will make further inquiries 
among women they will also tell him 
that a willingness or an ability to talk 
freely even of the pathology of sex is 
not necessarily a proof that a man is 
unduly preoccupied with the subject. 
That there are people who nose about in 
Conrad for sex and are disappointed, no- 
body will deny. The same sort of person 
thinks that Boccaccio lives merely as a 
“smutty” writer, and is overanxious to 
recall the “frank” or “daring” passages 
in Joyce or Huxley. 

This attitude is not confined to any 
age or to any sex, nor is it the mark of a 
masculine or a feminine mind. It is the 
result of a certain kind of training and 
education, and becomes more and more 
rare as our literary and social conventions 
become more rational and honest. There 
is so much more freedom allowed to the 
English writer today so far as the ex- 
pression of sex is concerned that, as 
Hugh Walpole has said in reply to Mr. 
McFee, one must return to the Eighteenth 
Century to find a parallel for it. To 
think, therefore, that people are more 
morbidly attracted by the subject is a 
contradiction in terms, for it is the for- 
bidden and unsaid which attracts the 
people who are morbidly searching for 
shocking details. 


OOKING through literary history I 
fail to see any proof of the conten- 
tion that literature is too much preoccu- 
pied with sex when it is written by and 
for women. If there is any evidence at 
all in support of such a distinction, it 
seems to run counter to Mr. McFee’s 
theory. Erotic literature is almost en- 
tirely the work of men, whether in 
English or any other language, and it 
flourished at a time when the masculine 
world was very sharply cut off from 
the feminine. The disappearance of the 
Boccaccios and Aretinos from litera- 
ture coincides precisely with the emer- 
gence of women into the world of men. 

I still believe that serious, educated 
readers like Joyce and Conrad, Meredith 
and Huxley for the same reason: because 
their work is first-rate. All of Ernest 
Hemingway’s admirers will express the 
same admiration for his superb story, 
“Fifty Grand,” in the Atlantic Montbly 
as for the novel which Mr. McFee dis- 
likes. Both have the same skill of dia- 
logue which was, of course, the great 
revelation in “The Sun Also Rises.” 
The sex element in the story is nonexist- 
ent, and what it was in the novel, I have 
forgotten. Why cannot Mr. McFee dolike- 
wise, instead of blaming it on the women? 
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The Right to a Place in the Sun 


BISMARCK, ANDRASSY AND 
THEIR SUCCESSORS. By Count 
Julius Andréssy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $6.00. 


OUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY was 

C the last Foreign Minister of the 

Austro-Hungarian Empire, that 
heterogeneous compilation of states and 
peoples which the peace of Versailles op- 
timistically sought to divide once more 
into something resembling its racial com- 
ponents. The son of an illustrious father 
whose final act as Foreign Minister was to 
complete the Dual Alliance with Germany 
in 1879, he both watched and shaped the 
events which reached a climax with his 
emperor’s declaration of war upon Serbia 
in 1914. He knew Bismarck, who wrought 
a strong, united Germany out of a weak 
Prussia, and William II, who fashioned an 
empire from the kingdom. Together with 
other statesmen who moved freely back 
stage when the scenes were being set for 
the world’s greatest catastrophe, he is 
fully qualified to shed light upon the 
diplomacy which brought about the 
World War. 

To a great extent, Count Andrdssy’s 
survey is based upon the recently pub- 
lished foreign correspondence of the Ger- 
man Government from 1870 to 1914. It 
will no doubt be a disappointment to 
many that he is content to halt his analysis 
with the close of the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1905; perhaps he intends to expand the 
work so admirably begun to include those 
important years. Without them, the study 
so far completed, despite its excellence, is 
like a novel whose concluding chapters are 
omitted. Austria’s acts played such a 
significant part in the war’s beginnings — 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, her attitude during the Balkan Wars 
of 1912-13, and finally her ultimatum to 
Serbia — that one wishes Andrdssy had 
carried his admirable work farther. 

Count Andrdssy’s motive in analyzing 
the critical years from 1870 is admittedly 
to get at the truth. And by truth he 
means, of course, to answer the question 
of war guilt. But he goes farther than that. 
By exposing what he believes to have been 
the errors of diplomacy in the past — 
particularly in the case of a nation vic- 
torious in war imposing aggravating 
Sanctions upon its vanquished foe — he 
negre the Treaty of Versailles which 

as “crippled, mutilated, and sentenced 
to the [economic] galleys, to drag out a 
weary existence, all the defeated nations,” 
and which he believes has retarded in- 
definitely the approach of a condition in 
which peace can be assured. One of the 


A Review by Stewart Beach 


greatest causes of the World War he finds 
to have been Germany’s annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Bismarck opposed tak- 
ing the purely French portion, and “only 
deferred to the representations of Moltke 
that the possession by Germany of Metz 
and Strasburg would enable them to dis- 
pense with a hundred thousand troops.” 
From the time of the annexation, the Iron 
Chancellor was constantly forced to fight 
against the assurance that France would 
seek to retake the conquered territory 
when an opportunity presented itself. 
There was one radical solution, thinks 

Andrdssy, which never occurred to Bis- 
marck: he might have rectified the error 
by returning Alsace-Lorraine to the 
French on the basis of suitable agree- 

ments. Such a solution would have neu- 

tralized much of the violent hatred which 
France nursed for Germany by removing 
the obvious thorn in the flesh. He thinks 
that there is an object lesson in Alsace- 
Lorraine for present-day statesmen, who 

shall learn “that a bad, tyrannical peace, 

with unnatural frontiers . . . with impos- 

sible economic conditions, will always rob 

a victorious war of all its fruits, for it 

obliges the conqueror to defend situations 
unnatural and therefore impossible to 

maintain, and bears within itself the germs 

of future wars of revenge.” 


NDRASSY’S theory is that mutual 
suspicion and lack of understand- 

ing were the underlying causes of the 
World War. He does not believe that any 
of the powers actually desired a European 
war. Germany may be absolved from such 
a desire by her refusal to attack either 
Russia or France when the opportunity 
for success was most favorable — at the 
end of the Russo-Japanese War. Schlief- 
fen, chief of staff at the time, called atten- 
tion to “der Tag” for putting both France 
and Russia decisively out of the running 
at that time and establishing Germany as 
the supreme Continental power. Similarly, 
Britain might have been attacked during 
the Boer War. That no serious thought 
was given to these possibilities is proof 
to Andrassy that Germany’s policy was 
eminently one of peace. Admitting that 
Germany did want war, certainly August, 
1914, was a stupid moment to fix as 
“der Tag.” The maintenance of peace 
was to be desired above all things. Bis- 
marck, with a few exceptions in his later 
administration, sedulously avoided colo- 
nial ventures, being content to use other 
powers’ inclinations in this direction to 
play them off against each other, keeping 
alive suspicions and aiming always to 
preserve the balance of power. When the 


young Kaiser dismissed his elder states- 
man, he, too, was actuated by motives of 
peace. But his impetuous, unskillful hand 
upon the wheel of a new world policy soon 
began to arouse the distrust of other na- 
tions. His loudly announced demand of a 
“place in the sun” of colonial expansion 
for Germany, accompanied by the begin- 
nings of his ambitious navy alarmed the 
world which soon began to see designs 
which the Kaiser did not entertain. 
Andrdssy thinks William was moved only 
by the feeling that if other nations had 
colonies, Germany should have them no 
less, and from this point of view he ex- 
plains the Kaiser’s constant demand that 
Germany should take an advantage each 
time she acquiesced in a similar advantage 
to any of her adversaries. The position 
might have been tenable had it been 
cleverly maintained; William’s own atti- 
tude vitiated it. 


IX refusing an alliance with England, 
Germany certainly blundered, thinks 
Andrdssy; nor is he able to explain the 
continued uncertain tactics of the Kaiser 
upon this point, except upon the basis of 
his unreasoning hatred for all things Eng- 
lish. He is of the opinion, however, that 
William and his ministers were too confi- 
dent that England would eventually need 
them; sooner or later, she must seek an 
alliance at a time when its consummation 
was a necessity. Under such circum- 
stances, Germany would be in a position 
to dictate her own terms and secure con- 
cessions far more favorable to her interests 
than at any of the times when the alliance 
was proposed. So, each of Britain’s over- 
tures met with the same manoeuvre — 
hesitancy, but also with the intimation 
that the proposition was being favorably 
considered. In the end, disgusted, some- 
what bewildered, and definitely suspicious, 
England’s ministers definitely assumed 
that Germany could not be dealt with, 
and patched up her traditional quarrel 
with France. The Kaiser’s navy evoked 
mistrust in Great Britain. His inspired 
press barrage, designed to convince the 
German populace that naval expenditures 
were a necessity in order to guard against 
Britain’s fleet, hardly eased the situation. 

This book is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the war’s causes, and 
cannot fail to impress by reason of its 
author’s obvious desire to be fair in his 
judgments as well as by the soundness of 
his literary style. “The time has arrived 
for calm sifting of the available evidence 
and the delivery of the verdict,” he says. 
Count Andrdssy brings the jury’s decision 
immeasurably nearer. 
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New Books in Bnef Review 


JFobn Sargent. By the Hon. Evan Charteris, 
K.C. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $6.00. 


HE author of this book, an intimate 

friend of John Sargent, has pre- 
sented a portrait of the great painter 
which is just and honest. It is not a 
brilliant book nor a very entertaining 
one, but it is a genuine attempt at 
a veridic biography and a fair summary 
and judgment of his subject’s achieve- 
ments. Mr. Charteris knew Sargent in 
his English incarnation rather than in 
his ~American, and has consequently 
missed something fundamental in his 
character which was obscured generally 
beneath his British exterior. Then, too, 
the catalogue raisonné of Sargent’s works 
at the end of the book is entirely in- 
adequate and inaccurate. It is of course 
difficult to trace the shifting fortunes of 
those paintings which are not safely 
embalmed in museums, yet the compiler 
who may be forgiven inaccuracies as to 
ownership should know at least fairly 
accurately what paintings are actually 
in existence. 

I have been more amused by reviews 
of this work than by the work itself. 
The more “modern” art-critic reviewers 
are, as a rule, obsessed by a Sargent- 
phobia. How far the fact that he was 
successful, universally praised, rich, and 
famous during his lifetime has affected 
their judgments it is hard to say. It is 
bad enough to be an “academic” painter, 
anyhow, but to be a successful one is 
simply vile. 

One, Mr. Thomas Craven, writing a 
particularly bilious review in the New 
York Herald Book Section, calmly ex- 
plains Sargent’s ineffectiveness as fol- 
lows: “As a matter of fact, he was a 
second-rate artist, for the simple reason 
that he had a second-rate intelligence.” 
Sillier words have seldom been written. 
Whatever one’s opinion as to the final 
value of Sargent’s achievement as a 
painter, only a very ignorant person 
could call him unintelligent. Witnesses 
of ‘the first quality testify to his musical 
intelligence; his painting is not the work 
of a dull man. His mind was filled with 
strange knowledge and a very rare 
understanding. He knew more about 
textiles, for example, than most critics 
know about books. He surprised scholars 
not only by his knowledge of their 
specialties, but by his interpretation and 
understanding of the phenomena they 
listed. To call him a genius of the high- 
est order is perhaps extreme — to call 
him a second-rate intelligence is almost 
imbecile. 


Because he elected to paint objectively 
—with his hands and eyes rather than 
his feet and his spleen, because he lived 
a gentleman and died in honor, all the 
pack are snarling and yapping at his 
name. He deserved a straightforward and 
honest biography, and Mr. Charteris has 
done him this service. His criticism is not 
always discriminating, for he admired and 
loved the man he describes, but at least 
it is fairer and more reasonable than the 
condemnations of the critics and painters 
who hated him because he was successful. 


** *£* & 


A Book of Shanties. By C. Fox Smith. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


EEP reverence for the days of 
wind-blown argosies has prompted 

more than one man to embalm the songs 
of the sea in printer’s ink. The work of 
Mr. Smith gives another assurance of 
permanency to the published saga of the 
lads who knew Cape Stiff’s challenge to 
hulk and canvas. The volume contains 
many of the most famous songs which the 
hearties roared across the decks of sailing 
ships. Each is designated as a capstan or 
halyard shanty and is accompanied by an 
explanation regarding the song. They are 
pleasant to read, these shanties, but we 
imagine that the greatest enjoyment from 
the book would be in convening a group 
of full-throated huskies to sing them. 
This would be possible because the words 
are accompanied by the music, a distress- 
ing lack in many collections of sea songs. 


xx * * * 


The Lure of the Great Smokies. By Robert 
L. Mason. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $4.50. 


FTER rambling through these en- 
ticing pages, one will be moved to 
thank the States of Tennessee and South 
Carolina for presenting Uncle Sam with 
a new national park, and then in turn 
thank Mr. Mason for telling us about the 
wonders of the Smokies. The author knows 
his mountains and his mountaineers, and 
it is difficult to decide which are the most 
engaging. The Smokies, we are told, were 
ancient when Nature reared the Rockies. 
And the men and women who live in the 
valleys are pure Anglo-Saxon, speaking 
in accents strangely like those in use in 
England five hundred years ago. Geolog- 
ically formed to resist erosion as no other 
mountains on the continent, the Smokies 
are peopled by a breed that seems to own 


some of the strength of the towering 


peaks. Children down that way skate on 
their bare feet. One delightful old moun- 
taineer not long ago decided to move 


back into the hills because it was “gittin’ 
too crowded down hyar.” His nearest 
neighbor lived ten miles away, but the 
approach of a pack train to within a 
mile or so of his cabin was an encroach- 
ment that the old stalwart could not 
stomach. Glorious old hills Mr. Mason 
writes about, and a sturdy race of men. 


**e ek *& * 


The Octopus of Paris. By Gaston Leroux. 
New York: Macaulay, Publishers. 
$2.00. 


NE rejoices at the reappearance of 
Joseph Rouletabille on the first 

page of Leroux’s latest mystery yarn. But 
the rejoicing is of short duration. For if 
there was ever a wretched and maladroit 
translation of the French language into 
English, this certainly is it. It is almost 
impossible to believe that the same author 
turned out this affair as well as those 
earlier incomparable tales, “The Mystery 
of the Yellow Room” and “The Perfume 
of the Lady in Black,” so hideously has 
the present translator twisted not only 
his French, but his English idioms. As 
for the story — it is still worth reading in 
spite of all this. Which ought not only 
to render sufficient tribute to the author, 
but avoid any possibility of giving it away. 

**e & * * 


Your Money’s Worth. By Stuart Chase 
and F. J. Schlink. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


"T CAN’T believe that,” said Alice. 
“Can’t you?” the Queen said in a 
pitying tone. “Try again: draw-a long 
breath, and shut your eyes.” This is the 
text which the authors of a thorough- 
going study of the consumer’s plight in 
the face of modern advertising place at 


the head of their first chapter. The more. 


one reads this little book, as accurate and 
painstaking as it is brilliantly written, 
the more apt that quotation from “Alice 
in Wonderland” seems. The first half of 
this study of advertising and salesman- 
ship from the consumer’s point of view 
deals with the great smoke screen through 
which in buying anything from “thumb- 
tacks to dredging machines” the public 
must grope to get the truth about a given 
product. The second half tells with an 
economist’s precision the steps which have 
already been taken, notably by the Gov- 
ernment, to buy all sorts of goods by 
scientific test rather than under the in- 
fluence of “high-powered salesmanship.” 
The book is a unique contribution to 


the economics of consumption, as well. 
as a popular guidebook in the wonderland 


of modern advertising. bey | 
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What the World Is Doing 


ITH the death on July 20 of King 

FerpInanpD I of Roumania at the 

summer palace on the slopes of 
the Carpathians, Bucharest was thrown 
into a turmoil. Police reserves and govern- 
ment troops were mobilized 
to forestall any possibility of 
a demonstration for former 
Crown Prince Carot, now in exile in a 
suburb of Paris, and even the army was 
carefully watthed lest it should itself stage 
a demonstration, for there is a known 
sentiment among the military in favor of 
the former heir to the throne. Due to the 
expedition of the BraTiano faction, which 
had supplanted former Premier AVERESCU 
in power only the day before, nothing but 
the inevitable excitement was forthcom- 
ing. And within twenty-four hours of the 
death of the old king, his seven-year-old 
grandson was crowned in his stead, and 
the regency appointed prior to FERpI- 
NAND’S demise came into control. 

No sooner had his son been placed upon 
the throne than Prince Carot announced 
from his villa at Neuilly that he consid- 
ered himself the King of Roumania, and 
expressed the wish that he 
be addressed henceforth as 
“Your Majesty.” The un- 
usual situation of the father seeking to 
replace his son on the throne caused a 
furor of excitement at the Roumanian 
capital, and even members of his own 
family who were known to favor his 
return were alarmed at the move. His 
sister, Queen Marie of Jugoslavia, rushed 
a plea by telegraph that he refrain from 
persistence in his attitude, at least until 
after his father’s funeral. In a reply to her 
message, CAROL reassumed the status of 
prince and sent a most affectionate tribute 
to his late father. Not without humor the 
correspondent of the New York Times 
expressed the belief on July 22 that the 
Bratiano-controlled press would be disin- 
clined to make Carot’s telegram public. 

King Micwaet, or Minai as the Rou- 
manian spelling has it, began his reign 
auspiciously with the issuance over his 
signature of a general order bespeaking 

the loyalty of the army for 

——- the throne and a continu- 
ance of the fealty which had 
been given his grandfather. “Soldiers,” 
said King MicuakEL, “we are confident 
that all, from the chiefs of the army to 
the humblest soldiers, will . . . remain 
worthy of the confidence which your 
country has placed in you, devoting all 
your strength and souls to the fatherland 
and throne.” 

Since that time Carox’s chances of 
regaining the throne from which he 
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believes himself cheated have been 
dwindling. He shows no disposition to 

fight the government decree 
», that he may not return to 

Bucharest, either before his 
father’s funeral or after it, nor does he 
evince any relish at the prospect of battle 
with the BraTranos, openly his enemies, 
who control not only the finances and the 
commerce of Roumania, but the Cabinet, 
two thirds of the regency, and who, 
through Prince Barsu Stirpey and 
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The Week 


{The King is dead — Long live 
the King!” Carol presumes; and is 
rebuffed. Michael issues an order. 
{Geneva waits upon Britain. The 
deadlock persists. National pride 
at issue. The Government says 
nothing; but the London Observer 
speaks. {An oil war threatens: . 
Standard versus Royal Dutch- 
Shell in Russia. Deterding on the 
rampage. {Hoover reports on the 
Mississippi flood. No extra session 
of Congress will be necessary. 
QSacco-Vanzetti verdict in the 
balance. Fuller visits scene of the 
crime. {United States Line shows 
a profit. {Flyers visit Boston. 
Lindbergh continues his nation- 
wide tour. 











Dowager Queen Marie, dominate the 
third regent, Prince Nicno.as. Even 
Prince Carou’s close friends admit that 
unless he terminates his unfortunate affair 
with Mme. Lupescvu it would be useless to 
think of returning. Of great significance 
is the closing remark of Premier Jon 
BraTiIAno in his address before the 
Roumanian Chamber of Deputies on July 
25: “Murat is the King of Roumania. 
That is beyond discussion and cannot be 
altered.” 

Contracts for the purchase of oil from 
the Russian Soviet by two companies of 
the Standard Oil group has precipitated 
a flare-up in world petroleum circles. 

Oil Again! Sir Henrt W. A. Deter- 

DING, head of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell oil combination of Great 
Britain and Holland, has issued a long 
statement attacking the contracts as 
contrary to “trade honesty.” The con- 
tracts were made by the Standard Oil 
Company of New York and the Vacuum 
Oil Company. Mr. Dererpinc charges 
the Standard group with breach of faith 


because his companies and the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey are under 
mutual agreement to boycott Russian 
oil. The Standard Oil Company of New 
York and the Vacuum Company, how- 
ever, are separate corporations and are 
not necessarily bound by agreements 
made in the name of a third Standard 
Oil organization. Before the situation had 
been given wide publicity, W. C. TEAGLE, 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, boarded a ship for New 
York to interview Dererpinc. He is 
reported to be on a mission of peace- 
making between the Royal Dutch-Shell 
combination and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York and the Vacuum. 
The Standard Company of New Jersey 
has strictly refrained from buying Russian 
oil, but it is reported that unless Mr. 
TEAGLE is successful in his réle as peace- 
maker that the company of which he is 
head may be forced to line up with other 
members of the Standard Oil family in 
an economic battle against the British- 
Dutch interests. 

Moscow newspapers declare that the 
contracts which the Soviet has made with 
companies of the Standard group are 
first moves in the, Communist economic 
campaign against Great 

pone Britain and hint that in 

. matters of Russian oil 
concessions British companies will be 
given no consideration. It is this phase 
of the matter, observers agree, which has 
aroused the wrath\ of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group and may precipitate a world- 
wide oil war between the two largest 
groups in the industry. ; 

The Dererpine statement contained 
hints that his group is ready for war. 
The statement said: ‘“Short-sighted 
people run greater risks of being run over 
by the traffic than those 
who have good eyes.” The 
two Standard Companies 
which have the Soviet contracts are re- 
ported to be ready to throw their com- 
bined vast resources into the world-wide 
struggle in case open oil warfare is de- 
clared by the Royal Dutch-Shell 
interests. 

The temporary armistice called by 
Great Britain in the arms limitation 
conference at Geneva had shown no signs 
of coming to an end on July 26. When 

Britain’s chief delegates, . 

Coe Lord Rosert Ceci and 
™ Mr. W. C. Bripceman, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, arrived at 
London for a conference with the Cabinet, 
it was with the avowed intention {of 
returning to Geneva two days later. But 
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up to the time when this is written, no 
word had been received by Ambassa- 
dor Hucu Gisson, either direct from 
London or through the other British 
delegates, as to when the conference 
would be resumed. It is known that the 
British Cabinet has held several long 
conferences with the delegates, but appar- 
ently no further course of action has been 
decided upon. 

This leaves the situation much as it was 
last week. The crux of the whole matter 
still turns upon the calibre of the guns to 
be mounted on cruisers of less than 10,000 

tons. The United States has 
~~ stoutly held out for an 

ersists . : . 

eight-inch maximum, the 
bore now in use, and Britain is just as 
firmly standing for six-inch batteries. In 
addition, the United States is favoring a 
secondary cruiser tonnage of 8,000, while 
England wishes to reduce the tonnage in 
this class to 6,000. As matters now stand, 
Great Britan and the United States would, 
in the event of a final agreement being 
reached, be allotted a total tonnage of 
500,000 for both cruisers and destroyers 
with Japan allowed 300,000 tons. This 
would be divided so as to give 300,000 
tons for cruisers and 200,000 for destroyers 
in the first class, and 180,000 and 120,000 
to Japan in the second. 

Meanwhile, the metropolitan press has 
been buzzing with rumors as to the possi- 
ble outcome of the conference and the 
secret aims of the three participants. 
Shortly after the British 
delegates were recalled to 
London it was given out by 
news correspondents that Sir Esme 
Howarp, British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, had entered a complaint to 
Secretary of State KELLOGG concerning 
the hostile attitude of the American press 
toward England’s conduct in the arms 
parley. But on July 26 the British Foreign 
Office denied vehemently that any protest, 
either officially or unofficially, had been 
issued to our Government. The statement 
was also made that it was extremely un- 
likely that Ambassador Howarp had 
made any such protest purely on his own 
initiative. The opinion was advanced 
unofficially, however, that in one of his 
frequent conferences with Secretary KEL- 
Locc the ambassador may have shown 
certain newspaper clippings expressing 
opinions unfavorable to British policy 
at Geneva to the secretary with an expres- 
sion of regret that they should have found 
publication. 

The official statement of the Govern- 
ment which it was expected would be 
read before the House of Commons on 
July 26 was not forthcoming. Winston 
CuurcHILL, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, gave assur- 
ance, however, that it would 
be made within two days following, by 
which time it was expected that Lord 
Cecit and Mr. Bripceman would have 
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completed their conferences with the 
cabinet and resumed negotiations at 
Geneva. 

J. L. Garvin, in a recent editorial in the 
London Odserver, ably summed up the 
aims of his country in the conference, 
commented upon the American attitude, 

and stressed the vital im- 
pe eg portance of reaching a 

settlement at Geneva. He 
said in part: 

“The question of the naval relations 
between the United States and Britain is 
permanent. It is as permanent as the sea. 
. . . Let no one think we exaggerate. Any 
one who thinks so knows little of America 
today and still less of the new conditions 
indispensable to the existence of the 
British Empire. It is of life-and-death 
importance for the whole future of the 
English-speaking relations to determine 
what are to be the future relations of the 
fleets.” 

And again Mr. Garvin writes: “What- 
ever American statesmanship may decide 
under President Coo.ipce’s Administra- 
tion, this country has made up its mind. 
We flatly decline to regard America as a 
potential enemy. . . . We shall continue 
to regard war between the two peoples as 
unthinkable and impossible.” 

On July 20, Secretary of Commerce 
HERBERT Hoover submitted to President 
Coo.ipcE at State Lodge, South Dakota, 
a detailed report of conditions in the 
panies flooded portions of the Mis- 

sissippi Valley. Since April 

— 21, hen dhe President i 
ordinated all the relief forces available 
under one head, Mr. Hoover has been in 
entire charge, not only of emergency relief 
measures, but also of laying plans for re- 
habilitation of the devastated lands. The 
report is compact with detail, and far too 
long to receive the treatment it merits 
here, but the essence of it is summed up 
in the following paragraphs, which set 
forth what the Secretary believes to be the 
primary points in future flood control: 

“Tt seems clear that the flood control 
must embrace the following principles: 

“(A) Higher and consequently wider 
levees and the extension of Federal re- 
sponsibility for levees on some of the 
tributaries. 

“(B) Asafety valve upon the levee sys- 
tem by the provision of a spillway or more 
properly called a ‘by-pass’ to the Gulf to 
protect New Orleans and Southern 
Louisiana, most probably using the 
Atchafalaya River for this purpose. 

“(C) For further safety measures the 
engineers are examining the possible ex- 
tension of the by-pass to the northward 
from the Atchafalaya to the Arkansas, the 
possible erection of emergency flood basins 
and the possibilities of storage in the 
tributaries.” 

Mr. Hoover made no statement as to 
whether he favored a special session of 
Congress, but announced that with careful 


economies, the $17,000,000 subscribed by 
the Red Cross together with 
aimee government appropriations 
already used or available, 
the situation could be controlled and the 
work of rehabilitation maintained until 
after November 1. The relief organization 
has already been largely demobilized, he 
said, and many of the refugees have re- 
turned to their homes. The element of dis- 
couragement can only be removed by 
quick and full legislation by Congress and 
the inception of adequate flood control 
measures. 

Governor Atvan T. Futter of Massa- 
chusetts interviewed the two principals in 
the Sacco-VanzETTI murder case at the 
Charlestown State Prison on July 25, 
together with CELEsTINO 
MapEIR0s, condemned mur- 
derer who signed a state- 
ment last year absolving from the South 
Braintree murders the two men sen- 
tenced to die during the week of August 
10. No statement was given out as to the 
nature of the conference, however. And 
on July 26, after interviewing eight wit- 
nesses at the State House, the governor 
motored to South Braintree and with two 
State officers carefully examined the scene 
of the crime. He returned to his home in 
the early evening, after making various 
measurements and testing certain pieces 
of evidence brought out in the trial. 

It is doubtful if any new developments 
will materialize until the report of the 
advisory council of three! is read by 
the governor. They officially concluded 

: their sittings on July 25, 
edad ana they "om 
reconsider parts of the evidence, their 
judgements were given to Mr. FuLier 
late on July 27. 

The United States Line, operating five 
large ships for the Government, reports a 
profit for the first time in its history. 
In a report submitted by A. C. Darron, 

president of the Emergency 
—— Fleet Corporation, a net 

profit of $371,000 was shown 
for the fiscal year ending on June 30. 
Out of a direct earned profit of $635,000, 
an amount approximating $264,000 was 
charged off for administration of the 
corporation. The report for last year 
showed a net deficit of $630,000. 

The number of transoceanic flyers is 
increasing daily. On July 23, Boston 
turned out to pay tribute to some eight 
of them: LinpBEercH, Byrp, CHAMBER- 

Lin, Acosta, NovILLe, 
ony i ag Batcuen, HEGENBERGER, 

and Maittanp. Under fair 
skies and dripping the Massachusetts 
enthusiasts and State and city officials 
followed the airmen about the city, 
showered speeches and gifts upon them, 
and cheered them on their way. Colonel 
LinpBERGH departed on Saturday to 
continue his nation-wide barnstorming 
tour in behalf of aviation. 
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i - hysician efforts than at present shou made 
intil HAT Dr. George H. Bigelow, A PROMINENT Resim phys ia promo Geekae aaLinoehantanis 
tion Massachusetts Commissioner of .. discusses the problem from the point eh aieteanien tates 

» he Public Health, touched upon a very of view of the private practitioner rather aguvendedhy-wieh saeedinee oy this State 

Sag vital problem indeed in his letter pub- than the public health officer. His com- shealhd give prepleybactic manne Detiiien I 
dis- lished in these columns on June 25 has ments follow: do not see that any other medical advice 

by been amply demonstrated by the number Dear Str: can be given under conditions, not as we 
and of comments which have reached our Dr. George H. Bigelow’s cries for help in wish they were, but as they really are. 

trol office. From doctors and health officers all the June 25 issue of THE INDEPENDENT Austin W, Cuzever, M.D. 

over the country have come letters reveal- spur me on to try to offer a few words of 

“a ing various phases of the venereal-disease om Seon 7m ai jodie 

in ; : , roblem cou. made to 

: fo problem and supplementing eee noah doing away with Sickel; but ROM the secretary of the New York 
| suggestion: s. From the office o u 4 _ that is a Utopia solution which can never Tuberculosis and Health Association 

*5s Commissioner of New York City comes be, and with the greater acceleration of our comes a particularly thoughtful letter, 
esi the following: lives as time goes on, and with the greater agreeing with Dr. Bigelow’s estimate of 
ane Dear Sir: , financial burdens leading to later and later conditions, but treating possible methods 
tate- There can be no question that Dr. Bige- marriages, the problem is undoubtedly go- of prevention from the standpoint of the 
outh low is right in his main thesis that the ing to continue to increase. individual rather than the mass: 

sen- economic and other losses due to venereal qt might seem that education would solve 

gust diseases bulk large. Also, that no little of the problem, but it interested me very Dear Sir: 

o the the misery which medical agencies, correc- much during the days of demobilization The letter of the State Commissioner of 
And tional and penal institutions, organizations after the World War to see how many men Health of Massachusetts, in your issue of 
wit- for the care of the insane, the blind, and the whose particular war job had been to lec- June 25, raises challenging questions 

dependent attempt to alleviate as best they ture on morality and venereal diseases of fact, of policy, and of the New England 
sitsane can has its origin in venereal disease. become themselves victims, though know- conscience. Whether venereal disease has 
pon (Dr. Bigelow has discouraged dissent from ing a great deal about the subject. Educa- increased since the war is a question of fact 
scene his assertion that these diseases are on the tion alone had no effect. which I don’t believe existing data are 
ne 2 increase by characterizing health officials Therefore, in direct answer to Dr. Bige- sufficient to answer. The number of cases 
rious who contend that this increase is only ap- low’s question as to whether the State shall reported by physicians and institutions has 
ieces parent as “ostrich minded.” I wish that we supply medical prophylaxis, my answer is, never been more than a small fraction of 

in this country had adopted the Scandina- “Yes.” It supplies fr& medicine for the the cases which certainly exist, a fraction 
nents vian method of setting aside some one or succor of those who have been caught in too small to be representative, and a shift 

f the two days a year when every private physi- the moral trap, why is it not much better to up or down in the number reported is of 

ib cian and every medical agency in any way supply preventive measures to save numer- doubtful significance one way or the other. 

J related to the care of those suffering from ous individuals from illness as well as, prob- {As to the policy of using calomel ointment 
ore venereal disease or its sequele, would re- ably, in the end, money to the State? as a prophylactic and State funds for its 
fF port all such cases, without indentifying Some say that when youth are provided free distribution, dare we be sure that it 
red the patients, so as to help obtain a cross with such measures they will exercise no would actually be effective? In the Army it 
their section for comparison with subsequent moral control over themselves, but it has did indeed largely protect men against in- 

JLLER findings. We would then know whether been shown through Army and Navy ex- fection by prostitutes to whom they re- 

these diseases were on the increase, how perience that this is not true, for an ex- sorted, but in the Army the men were under 

g five they affected both sexes, how the various tremely important part of the preventive control, were clearly instructed, and were 

orts a age, social, and racial groups were affected, measures supplied is a set of directions, punished if infection supervened because 

stor and the part played by home or factory explaining in words of one syllable, so that instructions had not been carried out. In 
_ conditions in the spread of this disease. he who runs may read, that this attempt at civilian life where such supervision is im- 
paint (Dr. Bigelow’s suggestion as to the insti- prevention has proven fairly successful but possible, it is doubtful in many cases 

— tution of definite methods of supplying or by no means certain; that there is always whether the prophylactic would be used 

A net administering prophylactic agents or treat- danger in any act which necessitates the with the thoroughness and promptness 

shown ment is one that has much to commend it. use of preventives; that though the per- which are necessary to its effectiveness, 

1e 30. But it is very often the fact that what may centage of mishaps is thereby greatly re- However, in the Army the problem was to 

5000, seem desirable and necessary cannot be duced, danger is nevertheless still present control the spread of disease from infected 

Oo was inaugurated until the public is willing to to a small but by no means negligible women to uninfected men. To prevent 

f the countenance and support such methods of degree. transmission from infected men to unin- 

 vear control. I would watch Dr. Bigelow with Dr. Bigelow asks, “Are we not damned if fected women is a considerable problem of 

” the greatest interest and admiration if he we do and damned if we don’t?” Of course civilian life regarding which the direct in- 

: became the pioneer among public health this is true, for there are many who are far fluence of the prophylactic would be nil. 
yers 1S officials and would sponsor the establish- more ready to give destructive than con- {Anyone who had seen examples of the 

Boston ment of stations for the administration of structive criticisms. I would like to agree human and financial cost of syphilis and 

> eight prophylactic treatment. What can be done with those who say that the State should gonorrhea and who believed that calomel 

\MBER- under military necessity is one thing, what not provide such measures, for I wish it ointment or anything else would wipe out 

VILLE, will be tolerated in normal times in various were possible by religion, by home teach- or greatly diminish them would, I am sure, 

ERGER, communities is another. I do believe, how- ing, by instilling sufficient respect and ad- want the panacea or near panacea to be 

ler fair ever, that it 1s quite feasible and very miration for the gentler sex, and by used, urged, distributed, and advertised by 

husetts urgently desirable to educate intelligent knowledge to control the problem satisfac- public funds and otherwise. I fail to believe 
ficial members of the public with respect to pro- torily. Not for a moment do I belittle in the mass distribution of prophylactics 

_— phylactic or preventive treatment, and I these means — just as much should be not so much because of fear of the “en- 

> city, am sure that this can be done without re- made of them as possible. But all who have couragement of immorality,” as because of 

_them, mitting in the efforts that are being made to do with the teaching of youth know that doubt as to their effectiveness in disease 

Colonel to encourage continence and to avoid ex- one or all of these influences control the control. I do believe in the distribution 

lay to posure to the venereal diseases. problem in some individuals, and if a small of prophylactics by physicians and 

orming Louis I. Harris. percentage can be so guided, much greater — well-organized venereal disease clinics to 
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selected individuals who also receive 
personal instruction and medical advice. 
With such a policy to use public funds to 
provide prophylactics seems to me be- 
yond reasonable criticism. 

{Remedies must correspond with causes. 
There are economic, educational, legal, and 
biological factors in the venereal disease 
problem, as well as medical. Even if the 
prophylactic were as efficient for its pur- 
poses in civilian life as it was in the Army, 
its use and encouragement would leave 
ample room for other and fundamental 
measures, such as the systematic education 
of old and young in sex physiology and sex 
hygiene; the development of efficient and 
accessible sources for medical treatment 
and advice for the many to whom skilled 
private physicians are unavailable because 
of location or expense; the combating of 
sources of vice and prostitution in eco- 
nomic conditions, in feeble-mindedness, in 


unwise laws. ' 
{There is no one line of advance which 
will win the battle against disease. Activity 
is needed on all fronts at once. The New 
England conscience, useful at general head- 
quarters, should be locked up at night. A 
balanced campaign will gain us more 
ground than a confessional. 


Micuaet M. Davis. 


Moltke and the Defense 
of East Prussia 


(Continued from page 128) 


With equal spirit and skill they pushed 
through the campaign to its conclusion 
against Rennenkampf. 

But the strategy of the campaign was in 
no way their own individual conception — 
or anyone else’s. Rather, it was a cor- 
porate production worked out systemat- 
ically by the general staff long beforehand 
— and the conduct of the campaign was 
dominated by this same corporate spirit. 
When von Prittwitz failed, his own staff, 
his corps commanders, and the staff at the 
supreme command,— not to speak of 
Moltke, — all promptly rallied to the plan 
and carried it through. In the end 
Moltke’s calculations were fully justified: 
the force he left in the east was able not 
only “to defend the province,” but to 
drive away its assailants; and the course of 
operations in Prussia, instead of wrecking 
his whole plan of campaign, was the only 
part that succeeded. 

The dispatch of forces eastward from 
the western front was another story. On 
August 25, Hoffmann records: “General 
Ludendorff called me to his telephone. He 
had just been called up by Colonel Tappen 
[at the supreme command], and said to 
me, ‘Take the second receiver so that you 
can hear what Tappen wants and what I 
answer.’ Tappen then said that three 
corps and a cavalry division from the 
western front were being sent to reénforce 
the Eighth Army, and asked to what 
stations they should be directed. Luden- 
dorff gave the desired information, but 


expressly declared that the reénforcements 
were not absolutely necessary; if the loss 
of the corps would cause any difficulty in 
the west, they might remain there. Colo- 
nel Tappen then said that the troops could 
be spared from the west.” The next day 
the whole scene was repeated. Tappen 
again called up, and again Hoffmann lis- 
tened in: the message was that only two 
corps would be sent instead of three. 
“Ludendorff assured him once more that 
the corps would arrive too late for the 
battle then being fought, and that we were 
able if necessary to manage alone; there- 
fore, if the corps were needed in the west 
to bring about a more speedy decision, the 
supreme command need not have any con- 
sideration for the east.” 

Nevertheless the two corps were sent, 
and Tappen— who did the sending — 
gives us the reason. The French, he ex- 
plains, had just been defeated in the 
battles of the frontier. “The exceedingly 
favorable news that came in daily, to- 
gether with the great victories achieved in 
Lorraine, aroused the feeling at head- 
quarters that the great decisive battle in 
the west had been decided in our favor. 
Under the impression of this decisive 
victory, Moltke, in spite of the considera- 
tions against doing so, came to the deci- 
sion to send troops to the east.” Thus it 
was not a case of hurrying off first aid to 
Hindenburg. In this first flush of his 
exuberance, Moltke had earmarked no 
less than six corps to go eastward. “He 
believed that the moment had come 
when, according to plan, after a decisive 
victory in the west considerable forces 
could be spared to go east to obtain a 
decision there also.” 

Hoffmann and Tappen, taken together, 
settle beyond dispute the question as to 
who killed Cock Robin. Moltke lost the 
Marne, for one among many reasons, 
because he had won his great battle, in 
imagination, before he had even begun it. 


Roumania’s Royal Legacy 

(Continued from page 130) 
to Carol, and if that hand were grasped — 
which is not impossible — she might do 
much to facilitate his return, even against 
the wishes of the Bratianos. On the other 
hand, if she is determined to support her 
son against Carol and the Carolists, she 
can throw many a thorn in the way of his 
home-coming. The choice presented to her, 
therefore, is between Carol and the 
Bratianos. 

Prince Carol has complicated an already 
complicated situation by stating that he 
considers himself King of Roumania. The 
legal basis of his action is doubtful. True, 
the Roumanian constitution contains no 
provision for abdication, but it clearly 
defines the living king’s power to appoint 
a successor. Ferdinand appointed Michael, 
and both Houses of Parliament, sitting 


jointly as the National Assembly, ratified 
his choice. Even if a Bratianoconspiracy in 
the ousting of Carol could be proved, the 
National Assembly could not alter its 
decision; for such action might be con- 
strued as changing the constitution, which 
constitutionally cannot be changed during 
the life of the regency. Carol himself, 
apparently, “awaits a call” to Roumania. 
He will probably wait a long time unless 
he takes more active steps. His supporters 
are now hoplessly split, and many wealthy 
Roumanians who were once prepared to 
risk a good deal to get him back are not 
now so inclined. There is little or no 
chance that he can gain the throne by one 
of those airplane exploits that ex-Emperor 
Karl of Austria-Hungary attempted so 
unsuccessfully. And it is unlikely that he 
will pin his faith on the army, a part of 
which is undoubtedly loyal to him. His 
only hope is to stir the opposition. 

This would appear to leave the Brati- 
anos in control of Roumania. They control 
the largest and richest party in the 
country — the Liberal — which is more 
conservative than liberal. Through it they 
control the legislature and may continue 
to control it for four years. They control 
the executive, for Jon Bratiano is the 
Premier. They control the powers of the 
King, the other half of the executive, 
through the regents. They control finance 
through the banks. They control industry 
because they are the greatest owners of it. 
They control commerce because they con- 
trol industry. They and their brother-in- 
law, Prince Stirbey, are the actual rulers 
in Roumania today. But there is nothing 
so insecure as power. The Liberal party has 
to be kept in order, the opposition has to 
be kept in order, the royal family has to 
be kept in order. Failure to do this might 
cause their political ruin in a day. Hence, 
the necessity for intrigue. And the intrigue 
is not all on one side. 

What can break this undisputed 
Bratiano. might, short of an armed 
uprising? The opposition alone. The 
opposition consists of the National 
Peasant’s party, led by M. Maniu. It is 
a fusion of the old Peasant party and the 
Transylvanian Roumanians and is at the 
moment split by their dissentions. The 
National party, the real Liberal party of 
Roumania and the stanchest supporter of 
Carol, is led by that distinguished his- 
torian, Prof. Nicholas Jorga. It refuses for 
political reasons to codperate with the 
National Peasant party, although once it 
was near the point of fusion with it. Then 
there are the German, Hungarian, Bulgar, 
and Socialist parties, all small, some 
supporting the Government, others oppos- 
ing it. Under the electoral system in 
Roumania, which the Government of the 
day notoriously wins, the opposition has 
no chance while it is divided. But if it 
should ever get together, a great deal 
might happen, and that “great deal” 
would inevitably shake the power of the 
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Bratianos to its foundations. There will 
be attempts to strike a political bargain, 
as there have been attempts in the past, 
and in them will be a sure source of 
intrigue. 

This is something of the seething situa- 
tion which confronts the little King of 
Roumania in the first year of his reign. 
Fortunately for him his mind is still on 
pies and candy instead of politics. But for 
Roumania the outlook is dark. Hated 
abroad by Russia, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, 
and Hungary — or at least by a great part 
of their populations—and menaced 
within by the dictatorship of the Bratia- 
nos, who knows but that a savior will arise 
to fan smoldering public indignation into 
the fire of its righteous wrath? And his 
name may well be Carol. 





A Protest from the Big 
Congregation 
(Continued from page 137) 


since there was such a thing as a man, and 
that human beings desiring those results 
will go on practicing those acts even 
though they do not always understand 
them, will go on seeking new explanations 
of them when the ones given them fail to 
explain, but they won’t seek new prac- 
tices until the old ones fail to give them 
the results. 

For a scientist like Huxley or a psychol- 
ogist like Watson we noncombatants 
have only respect and attention. They, 
too, have explanations, explanations of 
these phenomena that satisfy some of us 
better than the old dogmas. We have no 
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objection to the man who says that the 
Virgin Birth is a superstition, who says 
all worship is the outgrowth of fear. If 
his exposition appeals to our intelligence 
as being true, we accept it, and no longer 
worship the Virgin Mother. Unlike the 
religionist, we do not get “mad,” see 
“red,” whenever the Virgin Mother is 
mentioned. We keep our balance, and 
we know that man will need to worship 
no less because he does it through fear 
than if he did it through reverence, and 
that if he can nolonger worship the Mother 
of Christ he will find a new subject for 
worship. In the meantime, we do not 
worry about those who can still worship 
the old gods, though we may be more 
interested in those who are trying to find 
new. The trouble with the Lewis Menck- 
ens is that they are not seeking new; they 
are only interested in shooting the old — 
and not even at the old gods but at the 
words the Sunday Stratons use to de- 
scribe them. 

It is this literalness, I suppose, which 
annoys us the most. The Lewis Menckens 
are obsessed by the literalness of the 
Sunday Stratons because they themselves 
are literal-minded. When William Allen 
White said that God had answered Sin- 
clair Lewis’ defiance to strike him dead, 
the artist being dead in his last book, a 
Kansas City preacher came back at Mr. 
White with the serious statement that 
“the only kind of a God that this modern 
scientific age believes in is not going about 
whacking artists over the head because 
they are out of line with Main Street re- 
ligious opinions.” Rhetoric, poor and a 
little shopworn but none the less rhetoric, 
most of us took Mr. Lewis’ defiance for, 
including, in all probability, William Allen 
White himself, who answered it with 
rhetoric a little fresher and to the point. 
None of us thought, save the mark, that 
Mr. White thought God was out with a 
little barb for Mr. Lewis. We only thought, 
“clever Mr. White” to turn the words 
on Mr. Lewis. It remained for one of Mr. 
Lewis’ defenders to take it literally, thus 
giving this delicious evidence of the liter- 
alness of the Lewis Mencken mind. 

We do not like such literalness in the 
Sunday Stratons. We do not like it any 
more in the Lewis Menckens. The first 
may be excused on the ground of child- 
like stupidity; they are but accepting as 
literal an explanation outgrown; they are 
but pursuing a letter that is dead, having 
lost or never had the wit to know the 
spirit. But these latter! Their erudition 
and their intelligence give us a right to 
expect from them something more than 
spleen. Their wit, their brilliance, makes 
it all the more disappointing when we 
find they are attacking only words. Per- 
haps that is not fair. A man can but write 
as he feels. If words be devils to him, he 
must up and after them. But, oh, how 
those of us interested in ideas weary of 
this fight for or against words. 
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IHE LAST TEN YEARS have produced a 

new type of American —a- person with 
i) world-wide interests who follows the affairs of 
k other nations as closely as those of his own. 
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